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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN (LIMITED). 





Tas EVENING (Sarurpay).—LES HUGUENOTS com- 

mence at 8.15). Mdme Pauline Lucca, Mdlle Leria, Mdlle Tremelli; Signor 
De Reszke, Signor Cotogni, Signor Monti, and Signor Mierzwinski. Conductor— 
Signor BeviGNANt. Incidental Divertissement by Malle Giuri and the Corps de 
Ballet. 

Monpay, May 5th.—LA GIOCONDA (commence at Eight o’clock), Mdme 
Maria Durand, Mdme Laterner, Mdlle Tremelli; Signor Cotogni, Signor De 
Reszke, and Signor Marconi. 

Turspay, May 6th.—IL TROVATORE. Mdme Pauline Lucca, Mdile Tremelli ; 
Herr Gottschalk, Signor Monti, and Signor Mierzwinski. 

Doors open half-an-hour before the performance commences. The Box Office 
of the Theatre is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s.; Side Boxes 
on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 15s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s, 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


N DLLE ALICE ROSELLI'S Grand EVENING CONCERT, 

May 6th, Prince’s HALL, under most ay Patronage, Artists: 
Miss De Fonblanque, Miss Beata Francis, Miss Helen Meason, Miss Mar 
McOlean, and Miss Helen D’Alton; Mr W. H. Cummings, Signor Villa, My 
Woodhouse, and Mr Santley. Piano—Mr Sydney Smith. Harp—Mr John 
Thomas. Violin—Miss Marie Schuman. Organ—Mr Churchill Sibley (a grand 
“ Connoisseur ’’ Smith American organ will be used). Conductors—Sir Julius 
Benedict, Mr Lindsay Sloper, Cavaliere Visetti, Mr Kuhe, Signor Li Calsi, and 
Miss Bessie Waugh. Stalls, 21s.; Reserved, 10s 6d. and 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; 
Admission, 1s.; to be had of Mdlle Alice Roselli, 21, Halsey Street, Cadogan 
Square, 8.W,; and at the Hall, 


) ISS ELLEN EDRIDGE’S EVENING CONCERT, at 

the Bratxton Hat, Acre Lane, Brixton Road, 8.W., on THurRspDAY next, 
May 8th, at Eight. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Paley-Evans, Mr W. H. 
Oummings, and Mr Arthur Oswald, Violoncello—Mr W. E. Whitehouse. Piano- 
forte—Miss Ellen Edridge and Miss Alice Scott. Conductors—Mr Alfred J. 
Eyre and Mr H. J. Baker. Tickets, 5s., 3s,, and 2s., of Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
& Co., 84, New Bond Street; and of Miss Ellen Edridge, 37, Albert Square, 
Clapham Road, 8.W. 


) DME VALLERIA, having completed her engagement in 

America, has RETURNED to London for the season. All communications 
respecting Concerts, Oratorio Performances, &c., to be addressed to Mr VERT, 
52, New Bond Street; W. 


S HUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurrvs Benepicr, 
” Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Bighteenth Season, 1884. The 
_ SOIREE — for the introduction 0 Rising Artists, will take 
ay. us no’ a ti . G, 

Hopper, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. virgen coca tas: + earlien 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Dias practical Education, Gage , Piano, 
Violin, &., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scho becktps and 
Introdnetions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
=  — aa weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 




















THEATRE ROYAL, TORQUAY. 
MISS ROSA KENNEY, 


Specially engaged by Dr GiLLow, for 


VALENTINE in “PROOF ;” NELLY in “FORMOSA;” and ELIZA in 
“UNOLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


“THE LADY OF THE ” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
QUARTETS. 
[BE admired New Quartets, “THE LADY OF THE 


LEA,” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” will be sung b 

’ 'y Misses 
edly ane I — Rei 3 JOHN OROSS, and JOSEPH SLYNDE, at 
Shorediteh, May sun $ burn, May 15th; Bermondsey, May 20th; and 








CARL ROSA OPERA. 
AST WEEK but ONE of the present Drury Lane Season. 


—Avaustus Harris, Lessee and Manager. 


REAT SUCCESS of the CARL ROSA SEASON,— 
Arrangements having been entered into which make it impossible to 
extend the present opera season, two extra rows of stalls have been added, 
There will also be two morning performances during the last week, to cnable 
the management to give an extra representation of Carmen. 


OLOMBA.—Monpay next, at Light. Written by Mr 


Francis HurfFFeER. Music by Mr A. C. MACKENZIE. Mdme MARIE 
ROZE and Mr BARTON M’GUCKIN. Last time this season. 


AUST.—Tvespay next, at Eight. Mr JOSEPH MAAS 


and Mdme GEORGINA BURNS. Conductor, Mr RANDEGGER. 


AUST.—-The new mise-en-scéne, by Avucustus Harris, 
pronounced by The Daily Telegraph ‘‘ admirable, and showed how much 
can be done by a stage manager who really has a genius for his business.” 


PAUST.— The new mise-en-scéne unanimously pra‘sed by 
the entire press and an enthusiastic audience. Standard says :—‘ Mr Carl 
Rosa and Mr Augustus Harris seem to exercise the extraordinary facuity of 
thinking how a work should be put upon the stige, instead of blindly fo!lowing 
out traditions, and this novelty in the history of the opera in England bears 
excellent fruit.” 
FAUST —Not only the London press are unanimous, but 
the Glasgow Herald remarks :—‘‘ The procession of warriors and horsemen 
has rarely been equalled.” 
AUST.—“ Excellent stage management.”—Daily News. 
‘‘The mise-en-scéne presented several novel and attractive features.”— 
Globe. ‘New stage business, which enhanced the general etfect.”—Observer. 
“Never was Faust placed upon the stage with such eluboration.”—Referee, 
“The stage arrangements, due to the skilful hand of Mr Harris, deserve special 
mention.” — World. 
EDNESDAY Morning, at two. — CARMEN. — Extra 
Morning Performance. — Mdme MARIE ROZE and Mr BARTON 
M’GUCKIN. 
ARMEN. — EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCE, 


WEDNEspDay next, at Two; also THURSDAY Evening next, at Eight. 
THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS.—Last time this season, 
on WEDNESDAY Evening next. 


ARMEN,—Tuvrspay night, at Eight. Cast as on Wednes- 


day Afternoon. Last time of Carmen this season.—Drury LANE. 


——- of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, 

Pall Mall East, TO BE LET for Chamber Concerts, Conversazioni, Meetings 
of Societies, &c., during the term of the present Exhibition—Evening only. For 
vacant Dates aud Terms apply to the KEEPER, 








Just Published, 

Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. ip ae .. price 4/- 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... so .» price 4/~ 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





London: NovELLO, EwER & Oo 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 

In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co. 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIs, 1875, 
ond the “First SPECIAL Prize oF Mertr”—the highest award—SypNey, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs C, MAHILLON & Co. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly s:tisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND [MPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6ét for Signor ANDREA RuFFtnt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
—~ manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


“ LOVE-LIGHT.” 


In A minor and G@ minor.) 


( 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmwer Apyz, Words by 


MrkiAM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s, 
ndon: ENocu & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 


“ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE.” 
] C. HILLER’S “ ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE,” 
¢ will be sung by Mr F, E. CHEVAUX, at Battersea, This (Saturday) 
Evening, May 3rd, and Monday Evening, May 5th. 7 
___ “THE NATION WILL ADOPT IT.” 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
nl Dr AOU Wc 
i R HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Wxsroy, 
sung with great success by Mr HERBE REVES i 
ies Ga y Mr HerBerr REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A pretty and unaffected little song, which doe: i : 
taste and feeling, Compass, E to F. mo Fhe Quren, Oe EOS I 


TRICYCLES AND BICYCLES. 


“BLACK BESS.” “THE MAZEPPA,” “ GNAT,” and “BLACK 
BESS,” 


Gold and Silver Metal Double and Single Driving 
Tricycles are the machines for the present Season. Prices 
from £7, less 10 per cent. Discount for cash, or supplied on 
easy terms of payment. Illustrated Price Lists sent post 


free, 
THE “KING OF THE ROAD” 
WELDLESS STEEL BIOYCLE, 

And the “‘MAZEPPA” SrgeL Bicycie. Prices from £6, 
less 15 per cent. Discount off for cash, or supplied on easy 
a Full particulars in our Illustrated Price List, post 
ree, 

List of over 300 NEW and SECOND-HAND TRICYCLES 
‘ and BICYCLES, prices from 40s., sent post free on app ication, 
Price £13 10s. Tuition free in our School to all Customers. 
10 per cent, Discount Bicycles and bie ary Exchanged. Agents for every make, 

Sor Cash. which will be supplied on easy terms of payment, or a large 

Discount allowed for cash, List free. 



























Repairs of all kinds quickly and neatly executed. Estimates given. 
Office Hours, Nine till Seven ; Saturdays, Nine till Four. 


METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ COMPANY, LIMITED, 
STEAM Works—BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
75, BISHOPSGATE STREGT WIEHOGI” LONDEN B.0. 
City Depér AGENCY AND SHOWROOMS— 


LONDON CYCLE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
57, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Next door to the Mansion House Railway Station.) 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRABI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THD VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 


tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
4 pts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 


f his p k 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan ousnee Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mok, are invalu. 
able both to Students and Prof: 8 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
on Regent Street. 
on: me ae for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 




















New Edition, Revised and Improved, of . 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


HE VOICE. 
eh A. WALLWORTH. 
vein ietiiod a2 used by the Autoy tee Bugis, Maine dieina Wallets ie 
Lucy Franklein, and other ete eee yee ses 
London: HAMMOND Oe. ee via pureet. and of the Author, 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZEN ll 
For invigorating and nnn 2 p vetee, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively preseribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says hie finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Uo, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Santley, ke, Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 





URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthiy 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No cominission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

Tne Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE Per Cent Interest, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOULELY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Olfice of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDIN - SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with i liat ion, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BrrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOcIkTY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 

















Quatre Mains. Par Ianack Gipsonge. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent street, W. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


The second week of Mr Carl Rosa’s too short season was full of 
interest and not free from the vicissitudes that wait upon opera. To 
some of its incidents we have already drawn attention ; but there 
remains to note the revival of Mr Goring Thomas’s Hsmeralda with 
certain alterations and improvements, the most important being a 
new ending to the last act. This work, as it now stands, deserves 
more careful consideration than can be given to it in a general 
article, and we trust that, ere the season ends, an opportunity of 
fully considering its present claims will be afforded. Mr Villiers 
Stanford’s new opera, T’he Canterbury Pilgrims, was to have been 
brought out on Thursday evening, but the promise was found 
impossible of fulfilment, save at the risk of injustice to all concerned. 
It is of course unpleasant to be disappointed, but when an opera 
manager pleads for delay in the name of efficiency, no one can refuse 
it, or grant it other than cheerfully. 

Faust drew an immense audience on Saturday night, despite the 
fact that Carmen had done the same on Thursday and Friday, and, 
as one might have supecet exhausted the public interest for the 
week, Every part of the house was crowded to excess ; notices to 
that effect being early displayed outside the theatre ; while the 
applause with which the performance was received showed how 
inexhaustible are the attractions of Gounod’s opera. The represen- 
tation, for which hardly an opportunity of rehearsal had been found, 
was good enough to indicate the complete satisfaction which an 
adequate preparation would have secured. The points which 
marked want of rehearsal were not, however, serious, and content 
seemed to reign throughout the house. Margaret was played by 
Mdlle Baldi in fairly good style. Her middle notes lacked the 
brightness and resonance of those in the upper register, and there 
were times when, vocally as well as dramatically, she appeared to 
be overweighted by her great part. Mdlle Baldi’s effort was, never- 
theless, meritorious, and to be commended.’ Miss Ella Collins 
represented Martha with some praiseworthy attempt at character, 
and Miss Marian Burton presented a Siebel in all ways acceptable. 
She looked the part, po with taste, and used her pure, rich voice 
so as to deserve the enthusiastic encore given to Siebel’s appendix 
air. Mr Snazelle, who was ‘made up” in too diabolical a fashion, 
found ample scope as Mephistopheles for his talent as a character 
actor, and, generally speaking, turned it to good account. His best 
effort, and a masterly one, was made in the serenade and duel scene. 
Of Mr Leslie Crotty’s Valentine we must speak with warm approval. 
So intelligent an artist will eventually elaborate the death scene 
more than he has yet done, but taking his Valentine for all in all, it 
is, vocally and dramatically, a performance good enough for even an 
exigent taste. Faust was pla ed by Mr Maas, who sang the music 
of the part as we very rarely hear it—perhaps as no other stage tenor 
could give it. Using his noble voice with discretion, and de ivering 
his phrases with perfect artistic conscientiousness, Mr Maas really 
left nothing to desire. This may especially be said of ‘‘Salve 
dimora,” to hear which, as by him rendered, was a treat. Our 
English tenor carried away the lion’s share of applause, with the 
full concurrence, we venture to say, of his stage colleagues. The 
general representation of the opera had one novel and effective 
feature, due to the thoughtful stage management of Mr Augustus 
Harris, who is now doing so much to invest the old and hackneyed 
scenes of lyric drama with new interest. When the troops returned 
from the war they covered the back of the stage, and disappeared 
through a Gothic archway—that is to say, all save those engaged in 
singing the Soldier’s Chorus. These came down to the front as 
usual, while, behind them, company after company, headed by 
mounted officers, and attended by the impedimenta of war, prisoners 
included, defiled through ,the archway in an unentling stream. The 
effect was admirable, and showed how much can be > Sm by a stage 
manager who really has a genius for his business. Mr Randegger 
conducted with the skill always looked for at his hands. 

On Monday evening an important {addition was made to the Carl 
Rosa repertory and to the now fast increasing wealth of English 
lyric drama by the first performance of The Canterbury Pilgrims, an 
opera in three acts ; the play by Mr Gilbert & Beckett, the music by 
Mr V illiers Stanford. e name of this work calls forth no common 
expectations. It brings to mind Chaucer’s immortal company of 
divers sorts and conditions of men piously journeying to the shrine 
of St Thomas, We think of the old Tabard in Rivtbwask High 
Street ; of the jolly doings beneath that hospitable roof; of the 
incidents that lightened the ilgrims’ journey, especially of the tales 
they told ; and we feel well isposed towards Mr Gilbert & Beckett 
for calling up pleasant recollections of racy old English scenes. But 
Mr 4 Beckett was far too wise to think of dramatising Chaucer's 

poses. He has left them with the poet to whom they belong, and 
= created new characters for a new pilgrimage over the old ground. 
omething of the Chaucerian spirit, however, gives piquancy to the 





book. There is in the story.a freshness, a humour, and a straight- 
forward purpose which make it kin to the Cantertury Tales. More- 
over, the characters are not shadows vague of cutline. The drama- 
tist, like Chaucer, puts before us a group of real and definite 
personages, each a living being whom we can see, understand, and 
take interest in. The reader shall now become acquainted with 
them and their adventures. 2 
Mine host, Geoffrey, of the Tabard Inn, in Southwark, hasa pretty 

daughter, Cicely, and she has a lover, one Hubert Lovel, an appren- 
tice of the City. It is the girl’s birthday morning when the story 
opens ; Hubert and some fellow-apprentices sing a madrigal under 
her window, and Geoffrey storms at them as wanton churls. Geof- 
frey has scented danger in this Hubert. The maiden loves him, that 
is plain. What, then, to do but send her away to some dragon of 
an aunt in Kent? She shall go with the next band of pilgrims to 
Canterbury shrine, Geoffrey has determined, and this is the day for 
starting. But there is mischief brewing in another quarter. Sir 
Christopher Synge, a knight of Kent, though venerable and married, 
deems himself still a (fourteenth century) ‘‘ masher.” He casts 
amorous eyes upon Cicely, and a creature of his, one Hal-o’-the- 
Chepe, has devised a plan for joining the pilgrimage with a band of 
knaves, and carrying off the maiden as soon as Sidenbourne is 
reached. Hal, being one short of his tale of vagabonds, enlists 
Hubert, who thus learns the plot, and prepares to counteract it with 
the help of his fellow-apprentices, disguised as monks. Now comes 
Sir Christopher's spouse, Dame Margery, into the story, disguised as 
a burgher’s wife. She is on the track of her errant husband, and to 
her, as an elderly and respectable person, Geoffrey entrusts his 
daughter. The pilgrims—including even mine host, whose mind 
remains ill at ease—set out, and the interest is transferred from the 
Tabard, which we see no more, to Sidenbourne village. In the 
second act the Pilgrims arrive at Sidenbourne towards nightfall. 
Hal watches Cicely, magks, as he thinks, the door of her 
lodging, but the wrong one, and goes to gather his knaves. 
Geoffrey sees the mark, suspects danger, rubs it out, and 
chalks the right door. Presently, Cicely joins Hubert in the 
silent street. Their love-making is, however, interrupted by 
Dame Margery, who takes Hubert for her husband. raing 
the true state of affairs, the dame suggests flight and marriage 
to ears nothing loth. But first she will play a trick on the faithless 
knight, whom Hubert presently brings blindfold to an interview 
with Cicely ; the ancient dotard far from suspecting that the idol to 
whom he offers the worship of jewels and song is his lawful wife. 

Meanwhile the lovers make off, and soon an alarm is raised by 
Geoffrey, infuriate at the loss of his daughter. The crowd set upon 
the old knight, who protests that the girl is in the house. She is 
summoned, and forth walks a hooded figure, who, uncovering, 
shows Sir Christopher the well-remembered features of his Margery. 

The curtain falls as the mob jeer and laugh amain. Now the story 
is transferred to Sir Christopher's house, whither the triumphant 
dame has conveyed her knight. Poor Cicely comes there with a sad 
story. The flying lovers have been caught by irate Geoffrey, and 
constables are bringing Hubert for judgment before Sir Christopher 
as justice of the peace. The dame comforts the girl, forms her plan, 
and retires as the crowd enter with the prisoner. A long and 
amusing trial scene ends in a severe sentence, against which the 
fickle mob now protest, and a row begins but at once subsides when 
the dame leads in Cicely. Sir Christopher reverses his judgment 
very quickly. Geoffrey consents to the marriage of his daughter 
with her lover, and all ends happily for those by whom happiness is 
deserved. Such, in outline, is this new Canterbury Tale, and a 
very pretty and interesting play we think it to be. In his preface, 
Mr & Beckett says that he strove “to handle the subject in such a 
fashion as should, without either sacrificing the requirements of lyric 
treatment or subordinating them to a purely literary purpose, at the 
same time invest it in some sense with the features of an ordinary 
play.” He has succeeded in this very delicate task, for the drama, 
taken apart from its music and stripped of its lyrical verses, might 
stand alone. At the same time we would not advise writers of 
operatic libretti to adopt the principle here involved. Music plays 
too great a part in any drama with which it is connected not to 
demand that authors shall have its claims always in mind and make 
special provision for them. Mr a Beckett has been singularly suc- 
cessful in working out a risky plan, but we should not have been 
astonished at his failure. The book must be pronounced good from 
a literary as well as constructive point of view. The dialogue, 
lentifully seasoned with terms and phrases ‘“‘of the period,” is 
bright and pointed, while the lyrics often have a true poetic ring. 
In the dawn of day at Sidenbourne, Cicely thinks of her own coming 
happiness, and sings : 

“ Beautiful dawn that I love, . 
Hasten, O hasten, o’er turret and spire, 
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Stir with thy breath the river, 
Gleam o'er meadow and wold, 
Wake, O dawn, and for ever 
Gladden my life with thy gold. 
O dawn, I have done with the night of fear, 
For thou in the flood of thy sunrise sea 
Art coming, art coming to me. 
Dawn of my life, thou art here.” 

Lines such as these are out of the common order of libretto work, 
and Mr Villiers Stanford may be congratulated upon a colleague 
who has not only provided an interesting drama, but done the poet’s 
share towards that true union of the arts without which there can 
only be a maimed success, if any at all. 

We cannot now attempt to consider Mr Villiers Stanford’s music 
in that detail which its character demands. But some remarks of a 
general nature will serve to convey an idea both as regards the 
work and its claim upon critical approval. Every amateur knows 
that the composer of Zhe Veiled Prophet, Savonarola, and The 
Canterbury Pilgrims keeps abreast of the musical age. He is some- 
times regarded as among the ‘*‘ advanced” ; but, without stopping 
to settle his exact place in the line of artistic faith and practice, we 
are content to see in him a musician who, while accepting such new 
ideas as appear to him good, seeks to engraft upon the old, instead 
of trying to establish a cu’ with them alone. This is the true atti- 
tude of one who, in art matters, desires safe progress, and it is the 
attitude which, for the most part, Mr Stanford takes up in his new 
opera. We find there many modern characteristics. The dialogue, 
set in mixed quasi-recitative and cantilena, is attended throughout 
by a busy orchestra, bent not only upon ‘‘ accompanying ” the vocal 
parts, but upon, so to speak, underlining the words by means of 
representative motives. Then the music of each act is continuous, 
and the ordinary forms of solo and concerted piece are disregarded 
where they would interfere with dramatic propriety. So far, Mr 
Stanford’s plan is essentially modern, but the new devices are con- 
nected with and much tempered by regard for established customs. 
His orchestration sometimes lies open, no doubt, to the charge of 
being over-wrought, restless, and confusing; but these cases are 
exceptional. Asa rule, Mr Stanford employs the orchestra with 
good sense. He checks any tendency to obtrusiveness and merely 
blatant effect, largely using the wood, wind, and horns, and reserving 
the more sonorous ‘brass’? for special occasions. He further 
resorts to contrapuntal treatment of the kind so liberally em- 
ployed in Wagner’s Meistersinger—which work has had a good 
deal to do with the opera as a whole—preferring that to 
merely sensuous effects of tone-colour, as being at once more musi- 
cianly and appropriate. Mr Stanford shows himself not afraid of a 
a full close or a balanced melody ; he does not shirk extended solo 
and concerted movements with enough of form in them to satisfy 
the conditions of music as an independent art; and he makes a 
successful attempt to secure an old English flavour without hamper- 
ing his free action by direct imitation of its peculiarities. The 
introduction of the fourteenth century melody, ‘‘Sumer is icumin 
in,” as the theme of the apprentices’ madrigal, is distinctly a happy 
thought, and from its authoritative root many a quaint idea seems 
to spring with all the right of a logical sequence. Structurally the 
new opera may be accepted as an apt exemplification of the way in 
which ‘‘things new and old” can be combined without offendiog 
any radical principle of art. It is impossible to avoid saying here 
that Mr Stanford seems most happy in dealing with bustling humor- 
ous situations, and in writing what may be termed character music. 
All through the business of the second act, and the Trial scene of 
the third, he is bright and piquant. When, however, the accents of 
passion are called for, they do not answer. The composer had in 
Hubert and Cicely’s love scene (Act II.) a fine opportunity which, 
we regret to say, he missed entirely. A more unsatisfactory duet 
we have rarely been obliged to criticise in unfavourable terms. 
Elsewhere in the work the same shortcoming is obvious, and many 
chances are missed by continuous use of a restless and involved 
orchestration, when the voice and its phrases should have been left 
to tell the tale with no more than slight support. Further than 
this in our examination of the new work we és not now propose to 
go. That the Canterbury Pilgrims is an important opera we are 
glad to declare. Its exact place remains for more leisurely definition. 

The performance will improve on the next occasion, but there was 
much to praise on Monday, having regard to the diffi-ulties presented. 
With Miss Clara Perry as Cicely, Miss Burton as Dame Margaret, 
Mr Ludwig as Sir Christopher, Mr Barrington Foote as Hal, and 
Mr B. Davies as Hubert, it is not surprising that merit was con- 
spicuous. There were drawbacks, however, to which we may advert 
on another occasion, should there be need. The stage management 
was, as usual, admirable, and the reception of the entire work en- 
thusiastic, the artists and composer (who conducted) being called 
again and again after each act.—D, 7’. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The fortnightly meeting of professors and students took place 
on Saturday, April 26. We subjoin the programme :— 

Sonata, in F minor, Op. 65, No. I., organ (Mendelssohn)—Miss 
Evelyn Green, pupil of Dr Ste ; Song (MS.), “The Reaper 
and the Flowers” (H. Ward Drake, student)—accompanist, Mr H, 
Ward Drake—Mr Frank May, pupil of Mr L. B. Prout; Adagio 
and Minuetto, from Sonata in C, Op. 24, pianoforte (Weber)—Mr 
Powell, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ A love-song” 
(Gertrude Rolls)—accompanist, Miss Gertrude Rolls—Mr Hirwen 
Jones, pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr Randegger ; Ballade in G 
minor, pianoforte (Chopin)—Mr E. H. Lemare, pupil of Mr Walter 
Macfarren ; Serenade (MS.), ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee” (A, E. 
Godfrey—accompanist, Mr A. E. Godfrey—Miss Bertha Winn, pupil 
of Mr Hattersley and Mr a ; Allegro non Troppo, Minuetto, 
and Finale, from Quartet in E flat, Op. 38, pianoforte, violin, viola 
and violoncello (Josef Rheinberger)—Mr Gilbert R. Betjemann, Mr 
J. E. German, Mr Richardson, and Mr Gill, pupils of Mr Schloesser, 
Mr Burnett, and Mr Pezze; Aria, ‘‘Ah Rendimi,” La Mitrane (Luigi 
Rossi)—accompanist, ——— Miss Christo, pupil of Mr Walker ; 
Scherzo, in A minor (MS.), pianoforte (Albert Fox, student)—Mr 
Fox, pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr Walter Macfarren ; Aria, ‘‘ Voi 
che sapete,” Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—accompanist, Mr Ernest 
Kiver—Miss Lina Quicke, pupil of Mr Fiori; Recitative, ‘ Fret 
not thyself,” and Air (MS.), ‘‘Trust in the Lord ” (Edgar Pettman, 
student)—accompanist, Mr Pettman—Miss Janet Russell, pupil of 
Professor Macfarren and Mr Randegger; Song, ‘‘ Hybrias, the 
Cretan” (J. W. Elliott)—accompanist, Mr Arndell—Mr George 
Adams, pupil of Mr Holland ; Sonata, in F, Op. 5, pianoforte and 
violoncello (Beethoven)—Miss Chamberlain and Mr Gill, pupils of 
Mr Arthur O’Leary and Mr Pezze. 

—ly—— 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Arrangements for the two benefit concerts to be , kg by Sir Julius 
Benedict at the Albert Hall in the month of June are now far 
advanced, and there is a certainty that these jubilee performances 
will not only prove wey the occasion but remarkable in them- 
selves, The distinguished musician’s oratorio, St Peter, written for 
the Birmingham Festival of 1870, will take up one of the concerts, 
and be heard after so long an interval that something of the 
attraction of novelty is certain to invest it with added interest. St 
Peter, we cannot but think, has suffered undue neglect at the hands 
of choral societies and festival managers. It is a work of rare 
power and skill, and has fitly been chosen to represent its author's 
highest ability in the most elevated walk of his art. The oratorio 
will be heard, on June 6, under circumstances of special advantage, 
the best of our English artists taking part in it, including several 
who assisted at the Birmingham performance fourteen years ago ; 
while the choruses will be rendered by the fine choir attached to the 
Royal Albert Hall, and Sir Julius Benedict will himself conduct. 
The details of the miscellaneous concert are not yet entirely settled, 
but whatever the works chosen the interest arising from them must 
be second to that which a remarkable gathering of eminent artists is 
sure to create. Nearly every name of eminence—inter alia, Mdme 
Albani, Mdme Lucca, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Maas, Mr Santley— 
appears in the list; so rare a concurrence being itself a striking 
proof of the unanimous good feeling which the occasion has evoked. 
Amateurs and the general public will not lose sight of the fact that 
these coming concerts make a double appeal—to their artistic taste 
and their personal sympathy. 








ALEXANDER E1cHaorn.—The Continental concerts in North Ger- 
many during the past winter have been of special attraction, through 
the introduction of a new, or rather revived, instrument—the violon- 
cello-bass—of which A. Eichhorn is a virtuoso of the first order. 
The violoncello-bass is an instrument which tema: | takes its origin 
from the old gamba, and holds perhaps the middle p ace between the 
violoncello and double-bass. Its tone is particularly sweet, and has 
a charming effect in cantilenas. Herr A Eichhorn has played in 
Berlin, Hamburg, Hanover, Dresden, &c., and everywhere has met 
with the most flattering reception. The Hanoverian Tayblatt ~~ : 
‘Since Bottesini has given up playing in public, Herr Eichhorn has 
no rival on that instrument. Baually great was his success in 
Dresden, where he was induced to give two concerts.” Herr A. 
Eichhorn is concertmaster to H.R.H. the Duke of Coburg, and also 
a highly respected violin player. As in all probability Herr A. 
Eichhorn wilh be heard in London during the season, we have no 
doubt that his eminent talent will also here be fully appreciated. 
The instrument on which he plays is in itself a great curiosity ; it 
was made by Caspar da Salo 240 years ago.—C. O. 
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“OUT OF TUNE.” 


Another illustration of the peculiarities of expert evidence in 
matters of art has been afforded in the case of Harley v. Henderson, 
just decided by Mr Justice Mathew. In the Belt case the question 
turned upon the virtue of the artistic eye ; in the Harley case, upon 
the fallibility or otherwise of the artistic ear. Perhaps, in the face 
of the conflicting evidence as to the capacities of a tenor for singin 
in tune, amateur critics will be less ready in future to make capita 
for themselves by visibly shuddering, when they think it time to 
perceive the falseness of a note just a thought too sharp or too flat 
to offend the rougher senses of audiences at large. There have been 
even great singers who never sang precisely in tune, and there have 
been small critics who have not failed to make the most of that far 
from uncommon failing. Moreover, the ears of critics vary in 
delicacy no less than the throats of singers in accuracy ; and, happily 
for themselves, the vast majority are ready to be ‘‘ pleased wd 
know not why and care not wherefore” with what will throw others 
into more or less affected convulsions of agony—like an old-fashioned 
scholar over a false quantity. But these considerations sink into 
insignificance before the novelty of the evidence given as to that 
arch-enemy of Mr J amndyrn, the east wind. There is an old story of 
a baritone who happened to fall through a trap, and whose onl 
exclamation was, when picked up miraculously unhurt, ‘‘ Now, if 
I’d been a miserable tenor, I should have broken my neck—and 
served me right, too.” The plaintiff is a tenor ; and Mr J. Arnold, 
who gave evidence in the case, displayed some of this traditional 
spirit. He is a baritone; and he ‘‘ doesn’t think much of the East 
wind—indeed an occasional cold is good for a baritone.” We 
presume that it deepens the chest notes, and brings out those 
strident qualities which qualify him for the operatic villain—for the 
operatic villain is invuviahy a baritone. So there is good in this 
truly English weather after all. Most men are baritones; and by 
the end of the winter we may expect a crop of voices peculiarly our 
own, while unhappy tenors must trust to damages to pay their 
doctors’ bills. —G@lobe, 

—_" -—— 


A STORM IN AN EGGSHELL 
“ Madcap Manchester !”—O_tv DocGrEL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Manchester Courier.” ) 

Str,—During the last month a great fuss was made in London 
about the alleged resuscitation of Spohr’s Mass by Mr Henry Leslie’s 
choir on the 27th ult. In the London ers it was advertised as 
the “ first time of performance in England.’ The Illustrated London 
News is the only paper I have seen which in its notice remarked 
that they had been informed that the work had been more than once 
at yes abe in England ; whether any other papers have acknow- 

edged the fact I cannot say, but I have seen no such intimation. 

One paper boldly states that “the only record that can be found 
of its performance at all is by Spohr’s own choir at Cassel on St 
Cecilia’s Day, 1827.” 

A second calmly announces in an article on Ludwig Spobr the 
alleged priority of London as an established fact, and in the criticism 
on the performance complacently observes that “the production of 
the Vocal Mass must be regarded as an event of importance,” though 
it admits a fall of pitch which appears to have been one reason for 
be caqhyuen of a pianoforte, the effect of which ‘‘ was certainly 

good, 

_A third remarks—“ Spohr’s Mass in C is better known as the 
Vocal Mass, from the fact that Spohr expressly directs that it shall 
not be performed until the executants are independent of the piano 
accompanist, That condition was not fulfilled by Mr Randegger, 
and the interpolated piano certainly did not enhance the effect. 
The contrast between the two choirs also was destroyed by the fact 
that the fresh and powerful voices of the Royal Academy students, 
who formed the smaller choir, were almost equal in volume to the 
= voices of the regular Leslie chorus, who formed the greater 

A fourth concludes a short notice with the observation that “the 
soloists were not remarkable.” 

. A fifth says little in the way of criticism of the performance itself, 

ut deals largely with the history of the Mass pad pe composer. Its 
alleged first introduction in England is stated to be *‘ rea y an event 
of distinction, which signified not only the introduction of an 
unknown work by a well-known master, but also its rescue from 
oblivion. gprs the Mass was dead. 

A sixth considers it strange that Spohr’s Mass has been so 


neglected ; so it is, for it is an admirable work. But that its first | 


introduction into England took place last month is not true. It had 


already been publicly patna by the Manchester Vocal Society | 


three times—at Broughton Park, Se 
, Sept. 21st, 1878; at the Concert 
Hall, Manchester, October 16th, 1878 ; and again in the same room, 





January 14th, 1880. So that the credit of the event which has now 
been characterized by the London press as one of ‘‘importance and 
distinction,” belongs to Manchester, not to London, and the 
acknowledgment which, the fifth paper asserts, ‘‘such services 
deserve, the more because they enhance the artistic repute 
of the country,” is due not to the gentlemen named, but to Mr 
a Wilson, indefatigable music director of the Manchester Vocal 
ociety. 

Judging from the criticisms I have quoted the performance at St 
James's Hall was not altogether successful. The gradations of tone 
indicated by the composer by his employment of three distinct sets 
of vocalists—soloists, a small chorus, and a large chorus—were 
destroyed through the fact that the more numerous chorus composed 
of the Leslie choir proper was overweighted by the pupils from the 
Royal Academy of Music engaged for the occasion to supply what 
should have been the smaller choir vocally as well as numerically. 
The use of the piano was an evident confession that at least some of 
the singers could not be depended upon. 

The three performances in Manchester betrayed none of these 
imperfections. In the members of the society itself Mr Wilson 
had at his command resources ample to meet the exigencies of the 
Mass in every detail ; and the wish of the composer, who “ expressly 
directs that it shall not be performed until the executants are inde- 
pendent of the piano accompanist,” was faithfully and literally 
carried out, for Mr Wilson, more suo, had worked so assiduously 
with the vocalists that no assistance was required or given beyond 
an indication of the pitch and tempo at the commencement. 

Londoners seem to possess a considerable development of the organ 
of bumptiousness—this is not the first time that I have had occasion 
to remonstrate with them on account of similar assertions of priority ; 
but on the present occasion I beg leave to inform them, not only that 
they were not the first to ‘‘ rescue from oblivion ” Spohr’s beautiful 
Mass, but that they have yet to produce it legitimately, that is, in 
accordance with the evident intentions and the express directions of 
the composer. 

A correction of the mis-statements in connection with the recent 
, but I have looked in 





production of Spohr’s Mass was sent to 
vain for its insertion.—Yours, &c., 
B. St J. B. Jourez, 
(President of the Manchester Vocal Society.) 
19th April, 1884. 


[Si Pon Joue avec Joule il faut jouler le jeu—says Seapin, in Les 
Fourberies. On n'est pas Joula a tous points.,—Dr Blivge.] 








Mr Frederick Leslie, who was specially engaged fcr the production 
of The Beggar Student at the Alhambra, having returned from 
America, will on Monday next (May 5th) appear in the part of 
General Ollendorff, which he ‘‘ created ” and successfully played for 
more than 100 nights in New York. In consequence of Mr Leslic 
not being able to reach England earlier, the part of Ollendorff was 
undertaken by Mr F. Mervin, who, notwithstanding the undoubted 
success he has made, resigns it to Mr Leslie. 


SHAKSPEREAN SHow. —Among the recent accessions to the already 
long list of supporters of the coming event at the Royal Albert 
Hall on behalf TP the Chelsea Hospital for Women are the following : 
The Duchess of Argyll, the Countess de Bylandt, the Countess 
Spencer, the Countess of Aberdeen, Mrs Hwfa Williams and Mrs 
Molesworth, and Mr Charles Warner, Mr Stephen Tucker (the 
Somerset Herald), and Mr Henry Brown, M.A., have joined the 
general council. The Shaksperean tableaux will be undertaken hy 
Miss Cowen, while Mr Phil Morris, A.R.A., and Mr John O’Connor 
will give their artistic aid. ‘Tableaux are very fashionable just now, 
and as some of the best Shaksperean scenes have been chosen fr 
these illustrations, the tableaux section of the show will be one of its 
chief features. Tickets for the tableaux will be sold before the day 
of opening. Mr B. C. Stephenson, the dramatic author, and Mr 
Fred Cox, J.P., have jointly agreed to act as ‘dramatic showmen ’ 
to devise and arrange the dramatic section. Al ogetier there is 
little doubt but that the general council wil sepeat the sucecss they 
had three years ago, and that the mortya.e upon this excellent 
hospital will be considerably reduced if not entirely redeemed. It 
is proposed to defray the cost of the Shaksperean Show Book, whicn 
is also the official programme, by special contributions from those 
who would like to make the book entirely profitabie to the hospital. 
The necessary expenses of its production will be defrayed if 25 


donors will give £10 each . two donors -ave promised chat snm. 
There are many wh) would bke to assist su ceed ov ob 
way, or by pers ial assistance, or by con ri ut 


articles for sale, and such offers will be gladly received by Mr J. S. 
Wood at the hospital. 
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He had’ a determined mind even then, and perhaps resolved, like 
DEATH OF SIR MICHAEL COSTA. | Benjamin Disraeli after the failure of his maiden speech, that he 
would some day command applause instead of suffering ridicule. But 





By the death of Sir Michael Costa, which took place at a quarter 
past eight on Tuesday evening, at his residence, 13, Seafield Road, 
Brighton, the musical world has been deprived of a prominent and 
remarkable personage. It would be hard to match the career of the 
Neapolitan artist who came to this country fifty-five years ago, poor, 
unrecognized, and almost unknown, who then took up a totally false 
position, and was made the butt of cruel criticism ; yet who has just 
gone from amongst us as full of honours as of years, regretted by all, 
from the Sovereign to the humblest amateur of his art. The life- 
story of Sir Michael Costa is one from which much might be learned. 
It is a story of small beginning and great ending ; of inflexible reso- 
lution and unqualified success ; of perfect self-respect and universal 
honour. It is, in fine, the story of a self-made man, who reached a 
great position, not by short cuts through shady places and dirty 
paths, but by honest travel along the broad, open track which is 
visible to all. 

The early life of Michael Costa differed in no respect from that of 
hundreds of young aspirants for musical fame. Born at Naples, of 
an old Spanish family, on Feb. 4, 1810, he was a mere child when, 
after public examination, a Royal scholarship at the Academy of 
Music fell to his lot. His taste for composition so rapidly developed 
itself that by the time he had passed his seventeenth year his works 
included a mags, a cantata, L’/mmagine, three symphonies, an ora- 
torio, La Passione, and two operas, Jl Delitto punito and Il Sospetto 
Junesto. In his eighteenth year he wrote a third opera, J/ Curcere 
ad Ildigonda, and in his nineteenth a fourth, Malvina. Simultaneously 
with the production of this last-named work an event took place 
which changed the entire life of the young Neapolitan, tore him up 
by the roots from his native soil, and transplanted him to a distant 
island in the Northern Ocean. The managers of the Birmingham 
Festival, then, as now, eager to obtain new compositions from accre- 
dited masters, had requested Zingarelli to prepare a work for per- 
formance in 1829. The old musician, who, we need hardly say, was 
attached to the Academy at Naples, consented to meet the views of 
his far-away patrons, aud set to music a portion of the twelfth 
chapter of Isaiah. But, inasmuch as he was too old to travel, and 
had, perhaps, no great confidence in English musical capacity, he 
determined upon being represented by his clever pupil, Costa. In 
due course the lad—for he was little more—appeared at Birmingham 
exp cting to carry out the master’s wishes and superintend the pro- 
duction of the cantata. But obstacles, not difficult to foresee, blocked 
his path. Messrs Greatorex, Cramer, and the other musical 
chiefs of the festival regarded with no special favour the 
young Italian interloper, and, in the end, the committee, re- 
fusing him as a conductor, offered him an engagement as a singer. 
It does not appear that he had any special qualifications for vocal 
work, but, possibly, the managers did not wish to be ungenerous to 
one who had come so far, bearing the credentials of their own 
chosen composer ; while it is more than likely that Costa had good 
reasons for accepting remuneration on a scale which must have 
s-emed to him fabulously liberal. Be this as it may, the young man 
appeared as a tenor, and sang several pieces in the course of the 
festival. It may be of interest to state what the pieces were. 

On the Tuesday evening, in the theatre, Signor Costa sang in 
character, with Miss F. Ayton, the scena, ‘‘O mattutini albori ” 
(La Donna del Lago). On the Wednesday morning, in St Philip’s 
Church, he assisted at the production of his master’s cantata. On 
the Wednesday evcning he contributed, as his solo, Pacini’s ‘‘ Come 
mai,” taking part, at the same concert, with Mdme Malibran, Miss 
Ayton, and Mr Phillips, in Rossini’s quartet, ‘‘ Cielo, mio labbro 
inspiri.” On the Thursday evening he gave, in character, with Miss 
Ayton, Rossini’s “Sei gia sposa” (La Donna del Lago), and on 
Friday evening, again with Miss Ayton, he sang the same composer’s 
**Un suono, non so che” (Cenerentola). Nothing could have been 
more unpromising than this début. The cantata brought over by 
Signor Costa was described in a prominent and able musical journal 
as ‘‘a heap of common-place trash, from the first to the last note ;” 
while of the young Italian himself it was said: ‘‘ As a singer, he is 
far below mediocri‘y. In the theatre, while singing the air, 
‘ Nella furia delle tempeste,’ and accompanying himself, he had a 
narrow escape. The tempests proved contagious, and were begin- 
ning to manifest themselves in the yalleries, and had he remained 
but a few moments longer on the stage he would have witnessed the 
raying of a storm compared to which the roarings of his own Vesu- 
vins woul: h+ve seemed but a murmur.” Reading this passage in 
the light vi subsequent doings, one obtains a vivid idea of the irony 
of events, for the man who in his youth received from the Birming- 
ham public noth-ng but contumely, in his maturity received nothing 
but honour, Whatever Siguor Costa may have thought of his 
reception in England, he was not driven out of the country by it. 





the Neapolitan stranger was shrewd as well as sanguine, and he gave 
up vocalising, to accept (1830) the post of maestro al piano at the 
King’s Theatre, then directed by Laporte. Thus began a connection 
with Italian opera in England which lasted for nearly fifty years, 

Signor Costa, once established amongst us, soon began to use the 
composer's pen. In 1831 appeared his ballet, Kenilworth ; in 1832, 
having been promoted to ‘‘ director of the music,” he brought out 
another ballet, Une hewre a Naples, following on, in 1833, with a 
third, Sir Huon. In this year also he composed the famous and 
still surviving quartet, ‘‘Ecco quel fiero istante’”—a most excellent 
example of distinctively Italian art. Four years later Signor Costa 
wrote an opera, Malek Adel, for the Paris Italiens. In 1842 appeared 
the ballet, Alma, and in 1844 the opera, Don Carlos. With this 
the composer's contributions to lyric drama ceased. It seems to 
have dawned upon him that his vocation was to do other work ; and 
the conclusion arrived at did credit to his judgment. This appears 
not only from the fact that his fame rests upon achievement of a 
different kind, but also from the equally significant truth that his 
music for the Italian stage is practically dead and forgotten. In 
1846, for reasons known to every reader of English musical history, 
Mr Costa left the ‘‘old house in the Haymarket ”’ to assist in start- 
ing a new enterprise at Covent Garden, the baton he was the first to 
wield at the Royal Italian Opera remaining in his hand till 1869, 
Thenceforward, till his death, Mr Costa reigned as the chief of con- 
ductors in England, not only by right of capacity, but in virtue of 
his numerous and important engagements. From 1846 to 1854 he 
presided over the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, while till 
the last he acted as musical chief of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
and the Birmingham Festival—positions he assumed in 1848 and 
1849 respectively. Besides these important engagements, Mr Costa 
conducted the Bradford Festival in 1853; the Leeds Festival in 
1874; and the entire series of Handel Festivals at the Crystal 
Palace, from 1857 up to 1880. It remains only to add that, having 
resigned his post at the Royal Italian Opera in 1869, Sir Michael 
Costa (knighted in the same year) accepted a similar position at Her 
Majesty’s Opera in 1871, and held it until 1879, when he finally 
retired from connection with the lyric stage. 

The Neapolitan musician’s labours in Exeter Hall and at the 
Birmingham Festival naturally directed his attention to oratorio, 
and soon stimulated an ambition to work in a field of art which his 
native country was the first to open up. Hence the production at 
Birmingham, in 1855, of his oratorio H/i, and, in 1864, of its unique 
companion, Naaman. These works were immensely successful at 
their first performance. Not only the public, but all ranks and 
orders of musicians, recognized in them, if not the absolute genius 
that leaves an indelible mark on the page of history, a measure of 
talent and aptitude very nearly approaching thereto. This is not 
the place for critical discussion on such a subject, nor is critical 
discussion needed, since public judgment, the sole arbiter, has pro- 
nounced Hii and Naaman fit to rank among the vitalities of the art 
they represent. For twenty years those works have been on the 
active list of oratorio societies in England, America, and the British 
colonies ; while at every performance they are received with a respect 
which nothing unworthy could possibly command. Beyond a doubt, 
therefore, the name of Sir Michael Costa will go down to posterity 
in connection with his two oratorios, but it is not less certain that 
those who, in after generations, search the musical records of the 

resent century and of our country will be more impressed by his 
abours as a conductor than asacomposer. His services in the first- 
named capacity were manifold, and should be estimated by reference 
to other than their purely musical results. In the first place, 
Sir Michael Costa was the first to bring an English orchestra 
into a condition of order and discipline. The musical public 
of our day can form no idea of the state of things which 
prevailed under the weak management of Sir George Smart 
and his compeers. It was simple lawlessness, untempered 
even by the regard for genius which a musical savage might 
be expected to feel—lawlessness that astonished and disgusted 
such men as Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Berlioz. To this, as far as 
his own rule and the influence of his example extended, Sir Michael 
Costa put an end, without much difficulty, for the disorder was 
more due to weakness in those who assumed to govern than to 
viciousness in their subordinates. Sir Michael enforced punctuality, 
attention, and seriousness, with a hand of iron. None dared to 
trifle with him, and he never gave to peccant men the smallest 
chance of a tu quoque, for he embodied in himself the virtues he 
required in others. Moreover, his dignified and somewhat austere 
manner, together with a “‘short, sharp, and decisive” method of 
command, compelled more or less of the respect that comes of whole- 
some fear. He may be succeeded by men who, though possessing 
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all these qualities, cannot govern in like manner. The reason is that 
personal ascendency, though helped by outward characteristics, has 
its source in a subtle and indefinable as well as incommunicable 
power. That power Sir Michael Costa possessed. Within his 
limited sphere he was a born “king of men,” and his subjects 
obeyed him because they could do no other. There were no jokes in 
his orchestra, no audible grumblings, no carelessness or shameless 
evasion of duty. Discipline prevailed, and how far it went to secure 
an uncommon superiority of execution the least perceptive reader 
does not need to be told. But though the rule of Sir Michael was 
stern, it was not unkindly, the best proof of which is that his 
subordinates were attached to him in the strongest possible manner. 
Some of them followed his fortunes with a devotion nothing could 
shake, even going so far as to abandon profitable and honourable 
positions rather than transfer their allegiance to another man. In 
partial explanation of this fact, it should be pointed out that Sir 
Michael Costa was always the champion and defender of his 
orchestra. If he ruled his men with a firm, and sometimes hard, 
hand, he would permit no one else to meddle with them, not even an 
otherwise omnipotent operatic director. The instrumentalists were 
responsible to him and to him alone—a state of things which, while 
conferring great authority upon the chef d’orchestre, shielded them 
from the caprices of men who could neither sympathise with their 
feelings nor appreciate the exigencies of their position. 

The characteristics of Sir Michael Costa as a conductor were very 
decided. In nothing could it be said of him that he presented to 
the eye a vague outline and a neutral tint; least of all in his 
capacity as a musical chief. We have, therefore, no difficulty in 
stating what he was and what he was not when wielding the bdton. 
It has been charged against him that, when preparing works for 
performance, he showed small reverence for the composer's design, 
and would alter it in detail and even in outline—witness the inter- 
polated introduction to ‘‘ Wretched Lovers” (Acis and Galatea). 
We shall not say that this accusation was untrue, nor are we dis- 
posed to defend him against it. There can be no doubt at all that, 
as a matter of principle—the principle being the inviolability of a 
composer’s purpose—Sir Michael's treatment of the scores of the 
masters was often objectionable. Nothing can excuse, or even 
palliate, the liberties he permitted himself to take in this regard. 
Let it be observed, however, that his alterations and additions were 
never the result of caprice. He did not make a change one day, 
and another of an opposite kind the next, without a distinct and 
consistent purpose. Rightly or wrongly, he had a clear idea of the 
desired effect, and the means he adopted to secure it were as frank 
in their character as they were unmistakable in their end. In the 
act of conducting Sir Michael made no pretence to the elaboration 
and finesse which have come in with a passion for ‘readings ”— 
in other words, for attempts at setting upon the music of the 
composer the stamp of the conductor with a regard for 
nothing save the originality of the impress. In this sense 
Sir Michael Costa can hardly be said to have ‘‘read” any 
of the works the performance of which he directed. If he 
took in hand a symphony of Beethoven, he presented it just 
as it lay in the score, reproducing the master's recorded ideas 
without seeking to put upon them a gloss of his own. As a matter 
of fact, the almost painfully minute process adopted by the typical 
conductor of our day was at variance with Sir Michael’s genius. He 
loved a plain, bold, and decided outline, filled in with vivid colours, 
and hence his success in such works as the oratorios of Handel, 
which allowed full scope for the development of his passion. He 
was never seen to more advantage than when riding on the whirl- 
wind and bbq the storm of such a piece as Mendelssohn's 

Thanks be to God ” (Hlijah) or the ‘‘ Hallelujah” in Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives. Then the steady, onward march of the music, its 
Irresistible impulse, its rhythmic grandeur and majesty, and its 
overwhelming sonority showed the presence not only of a master in 
the composer, but of one, also, in the chief of the executive force. 
Of Sir Michael’s presence of mind and dexterity it is impossible to 
speak too highly. No emergency, however grave, found him un- 
equal to the task of meeting it. Calm, cool, and full of resource, 
he evaded danger, and got on the safe side of it before many con- 
ductors would have made up their minds what to do. Partly 
here lay the secret of his unique success in handling great 
— of executants—a success none ever approached before 
um or is very likely to equal after him, Even Rerlioz did not 
venture to direct a much small number of performers than we see on 
the Handel orchestra at Sydenham without the aid of electric time 
‘ndlontonn, or of sub-conductors who conveyed his movements to 
a sections of the mass. Sir Michael Costa needed none of 
Hare things. Without more gesture than usual to him in Exeter 
; all, he made the 3,500 executants at the Crystal Palace move as 
*y & common impulse, Nothing more pate! in its way has 
ever been achieved, and the result was made possible by the 





supreme confidence all felt in their chief. A moment of mistrust 
would often have brought about catastrophe, but as the one was 
wanting so was the other. 

To sum up, we have lost in Sir Michael Costa a unique musical 
individuality. Better composers have lived and still live, but as a 
chef Worchestre he stood, like Saul the son of Kish, a head and 
shoulders above his fellows. We shall both miss him and want him 
in years to come, as we mark the absence of the devotedness with 
which he did his work, the personal ascendency which made each 
of his subordinates a reflex of himself, and the high-mindedness 
which stooped to nothing mean and vulgar, but was consecrated to 
the elevation of his profession.—D. 7’. 





The funeral of the late Sir Michael Costa is arranged to take place 
in the catacombs at Kensal Green Cemetery at 1 o'clock on Tuesday 
next. The body will be removed on Monday morning to his late 
residence, 59, Eccleston Square, where it will remain till 12 o'clock 
on the following morning. 


—o—- 


THE TENOR CLEF. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Dear S1r,—In reply to “‘ An Amateur” permit me to say that the 
placing of the tenor clef in the third space is a mere pretence of over- 
coming an imaginary difficulty. It claims to remedy the anomaly of 
tenor singers reading in the treble clef an octave lower than written, 
but it assigns spaces for lines, and vice versd, in direct opposition to 
all other clefs, in which ‘‘ middle C ” is invariably on a line. Con- 
sistently viewing the whole question in reference to the ‘‘ great 
stave,” in which every clef has its relative place, the objection to the 
tenor clef being in a space is absolutely fatal. 

Primd facie there can be no more difficulty in reading in one clef 
than in another, and it is much to be desired that this fact should 
lead to practical results. For instance, in the familiar case of the 
right-hand part of the “Secondo” in a pianoforte duet for four 
hands, the use of the alto or tenor clef would obviate a host of leger 
lines and a frequent change from the treble to the bass clef, or the 
clumsy alternative of writing much of that part in the lower stave. 
Faithfully yours, Cuas. E, STEPHENS. 

Howley Place, W., April 28, 1884. 





Hoch! 


He waved his stick, and there appeared 
A spectral shape he greatly feared 
Which, grinning wide, said “ Not so fast,” 
Till Hans became quite slow at last. 
—Old Legend. 








Conpuctor.—I’ll have my own way, nevertheless. He | 
said the same thing to Mendelssohn. By the end of the | 
season, I think, I shall have laid this ghost—at least, if | 
surfeit means anything. He is like the Old Man of the | 
Sea. But I wont be his Sindbad. I shall try an overture 
or two by Sterndale Bennett. 








Oswestry.—The fourth annual festival of village choirs, 
numbering nearly 1,000 voices, was held on Monday, in the Powis 


Hall. The solo singers were Viscountess Folkestone and Captain 


Auld, 5th Fusiliers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovtse.—Not your namesake “Louise,” but her sister, Emma, is 
the Bendixen to whom you allude. They were both pupils of 
the Royal Academy of Music, in the memorable year of 1842. It 
was to Emma the Bendixen that Sir George (then Mr) Macfarren 
dedicated his fine (but never heard—except from the fingers of 
William Henry Holmes) pianoforte sonata in A major, entitled Ma 
Cousine. 

FLORISMARTE (OR FELIXMARTE) OF Hyrcanta.—‘‘ Felixmarte (or 
Florismarte) of Hyrcania” is wrong. Let him read the romance of 
Platir, There he will (or will not, as the case may be) find the 
verses in question. Platir is only obtainable in Spanish ; but 
Tyrante the White, where the knights die in their beds, may be had 
in Italian. Read Belianis of Greece (where they don’t.—Dr Blidge). 

Sacramore.—Cert’nly, if you return from the land of the Chouans 
in time for Redemption-Parsival. Not otherwise. You forget that 
Annette Essipoff and Von Biilow are both here. 

Dopinas.—I fear you over-sun yourself un brin. That, however, 
is better than over-mooning. On the other hand, if you continually 
noon @ la fourchette, it will more or less swell to corpulence. Ware 
liver. Liver is a great matter, which may shrink at a steven. 
Therefore, live well, but not eagerly. Every hair casts a shadow. 
So forward your tetrastich incontinent, and it shall be published 
with undismayed alacrity. 

T. J. D.—Received., All right. 

ARETINO.—Difficult to guess. All can vouch for is that Arrigo 
Boito’s, if it is produced at all, will be produced either before or 
after Verdi's Otello. 

J. Mitron Busue.—They have forgotten all about the famous 
Pas de Deux, danced, two years previously, by Fannies Elssler and 
Cerrito at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Also about the Pas de Trois 
which followed. Each of these preceded the Pas de Quatre, in which 
Carlotta Grisi (not Elssler, who appeared in 1547 at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden,) was unquestionably one of the originals. 








THINGS MUST CHANGE 





MANAGER.—One week more ! 
PuBLic (unanimously).—Shame! Shame! Shame ! 











“TH. M.S. Prvarorr” By CuILpREN.—Two very clever per- 
formances of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s successful opera, H. M.S. Pina- 
fore, were given, by permission of Mr It. D'Oyly Carte, at the 
Vestry Hall, Anerley, last Friday and Saturday evenings, by the 
youthful pupils of Mr C. H. Cellier’s Sydenham music class. The 
singing and acting of the little ones, whose ages ranged from six 
to fourteen years, reflected great credit on their accomplished 
teacher, who was twice called before the curtain by an appreciative 
and delighted audience, ‘The dresses were correct in every detail. 
Mr C. H. Cellier conducted; Mr Alfred Cellier was the accom- 
panist.—II. M. 


BIRTHS. 

On Sunday, April 27, at Junction Road, N., the wife of BkRowNLow 
BakeER, Esq., of a daughter. 

On April 29th, at Sydenham, the wife of ALFRED Lirr.eton, Esq., 
of a daughter (stillborn). 

MARRIAGE. 

On April 15, at St Mark’s Church, Hamilton Terrace, by the Rev. 
Canon Duckworth, FREDERICK HEATH, of the firm of Cramer & Co., 
Liverpool, to Jessre Louisa PrRcivaL, Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 

DEATHS. 

On March 25, Mary ANN, wife of Writu1aM J. Youna, Professor 
of Music, Longsight, Manchester. 

On March 30, at St Neots, Hunts., Joun 8. Lippiez, twenty-one 
years organist of the Parish Church, aged 60. 

On April 27, at his residence, 170, Grove Street, Liverpool, in his 
68th year, Henry SupLow, Secretary to the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society. 

On April 29, Georck WALLIS, aged 54 (forty-one years assistant 
to Lamborn Cock, late of New Bond Street). 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Hlusical World. 


STERNDALE BENNETT'S MUSIC. 
OMETIME about the end of March the accomplished 
critic of the Daily Telegraph, in a notice of the Popular 
Concerts, wrote as follows :— 
‘*Mdme Schumann’s absence on Monday evening was, no doubt, 
a disappointment to very many, the more because she had been 
announced to appear. Mr Arthur Chappell, however, did his best 
to break the blow by advertising a change in the papers of the day, 
and by putting forward in Mdme Schumann’s stead that ever ear 
and capable artist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, by whom Sterndale 
Bennett's descriptive pieces, The Lake, The Millstream, and The 
Fountain, were played, as on previous occasions, in an admirable 
manner. Miss Zimmermann deserves the thanks of English 
amateurs for so frequently presenting these eloquent witnesses to the 
genius of our late composer. Why do not other pianists render 
equally good service to Bennett's memory, to the public taste, and 
their own repute, by performing works from the same source? The 
English master left behind him a good store of beautiful pieces which 
can never become obsolete, because they are based upon the abidin, 
principles of true art. Our public want to hear some of them, an 
the question is who will do for these unjustly neglected works what 
Miss Zimmermann has long been doing for the three sketches. Any 
pianist might be glad and proud to play Bennett's sonata, The Maid 


of Orleans.” 

Only a week or two later, the programme of a Recital of 
Pianoforte Music, given by Dr Hans von Biilow, on the 
evening of April 7th, at the Schrannen Saale, Wurzburg 
(Bavaria),* was forwarded to our office, in which a conspicuous 
place is given to the subjoined item :— 


2. W. SrerNpALE Benner (1816—1875)—“‘ Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans,” Sonate, Op. 46. I. Andante pastorale. 
“Schuldlos trieb ich meine Limmer 
Auf des stillen Berges Hih’.” 
II, Alleyro marziale, 
‘Den Feldruf hir’ ich miichtig zu mir dringen, 
Das Schlachtross steigt und die Trompeten klingen,” 
III, Adagio patetico. 
“ Hore mich, Gott, in meiner héchsten Noth! 
Hinauf zu Dir in heissem Flehenswunsch, 
In deine Himmel send’ ich meine Seele.” 
IV. Moto di passione. 
‘* Kurz ist der Schmerz und ewig ist die Freude.” 


(The remainder of the programme was miscellaneous, con- 

















* Ouly separated by Bamberg (Frankfort route) from Bayreuth, 
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sisting of selections from Liszt, Rheinberger, Raff and 
Beethoven.) 

It will be remembered that Dr von Biilow played The 
Maid of Orleans at one of his “ Recitals” in St James’s Hall, 
on the occasion of his last visit to this country. It is a pity 
that he should not go further, and include the Sonata in 
F minor, dedicated to Mendelssohn, or the Fantasia in A 
(also a veritable sonata) dedicited to Schumann. Neither of 
these has ever been publicly performed in England ; but either, 
or (better still) both, would be heard with extreme satisfac- 
tion. Moreover, the Concerto in C minor would suit him 
“toa T!” We fear, however, that Dr von Biilow’s sojourn 
here will be too brief to warrant the expectation of such good 
things. ®. 8. 


———1)-—_— 


MORE UTOPIA. 


We read the subjoined in the columns of our highly respected 
contemporary, the Morning Post :— 

‘Dr Hiles, in his new work called Part-writing (London, Novello 
& Co.), proposes a means by which the student should gain facility 
in composition without troubling his mind with the old rules of 
counterpoint, many of which are certainly inapplicable to modern 
needs, The opening sentence of his preface shows the aspect in 
which he ~— his subject. In no branch of learning is there a 
greater need of light and perspicuity than in the teaching of what is 
still—most absurdly—called ‘counterpoint.’ Throughout the book 
even the use of the word is avoided, and the author desires to treat 
the study ‘ without reference to any exploded views.’ As no reform 
is immediately adopted, however great its necessity or reasonable its 
plan, it may be some time before teachers will have the wisdom to 
adopt the plans here laid down. There can be no doubt that it will 
effect a change of opinions upon the subject, inasmuch as it is well 
known that the stated rules of counterpoint are hampered by so many 
exceptions in modern practice that the rules themselves are the 
exceptions. With the design of making practice conformable to 
experience and of establishing precepts which shall be agreeable to 
common sense, Dr Hiles has written this book, which forms part of 
a chain of reasoning, the first links of which are to be found in the 
author’s Grammar of Music. To minds capable of appreciating 
the logic of the matter, apart from the technical details which have 
chiefest interest for musicians, to whom the work may be heartily 
commended, the plan proposed in Part-writing must carry convic- 
tion. Musicians have felt for years that a reconstruction of the rules 
of counterpoint was necessary, and have eagerly looked into every 
work recently issued from the press on the subject. These have 
simply respected the former precepts which might have been valuable 
in centuries past, when the limited number of keys and progressions 
employed could be reduced to a limited treatment. But as time 
progressed, as the ‘tempered’ scale became more generally 
employed, and a wider range of keys and chord combinations 
became possible, the structure became so altered that the old 
foundations were unable to sustain the additions. With wider 
experience and greater needs it became necessary to construct a new 
edifice on a broader basis, with a more liberal plan. This has heen 
peas in the present work, with a success that cannot but be 
regarded as a most important step in the history of modern music.” 

All very fine, dear Post; but you cannot shirk counterpoint 
with impunity any more than you can shirk the grammar. Early 
application under strict men is indispensab'e. Then, if you have 
anything to say, it will come out clearly.— W. D. D. 


—_ o—_ 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA.* 
A great deal has: already been said about the new work which 
erdi is preparing for some lyric theatre—the Italiens, probably 
—and of which the subject is borrowed from Shakspere. It has 
even been asserted that this opera will be called Vago, as if to 
escape the reproach of competing with Rossini, and in conformity 
with the example of that great master, who, not to take the same 
title as Paisiello, at first called his Barbiere—Almaviva. We have 
made enquiries in Italy, and this is what we have been 
able to pick up, despite the orders issued, from those who, 
‘* Nourris dans le sérail, en connaissant les détours.” 
The new opera on which Verdi has been working for several 





* Paris Entr’acte, 











years, and which, it is said will be his Guillaume Tell, will be 
called, like Shakspere’s work, Otello. But the new poet, Boito, 
begins his drama in Cyprus, that is to say: after the marriage, 
the meeting of the Senate, and the paternal malediction, which 
make up the first two acts of Berio’s libretto ; Yago is not the 
predominant personage; he does not hold the stage as much as 
in Shakspere’s work. On the other hand, Boito, it is said, has 
given more development to the comic element, which the great 
English poet was fond of introducing into his most serious 
dramas, and this comic, or semi-serio, element is supplied by the 
disputes between Cassio and Rodrigo, and by the latter’s unfor- 
tunate love, 

The scene of the handkerchief, first between Yago and his wife, 
and then between the Moor and Desdemona, is retained a3 indis- 
pensable for explaining to the eyes of the spectators Otello’s sombre 
Jealousy. Lastly, the catastrophe is managed as it is in Shak- 
spere, Desdemona being suffocated between the pillows, a happy 
idea, because it breaks with the traditional and somewhat too 
classical mode of despatching her with a dagger, and thus putting 
an instantaneous end to her existence. Heaven only knows what 
an effect the author of Rigoletto will obtain, in a musical sense, 
from the prolonged struggle between a woman and her executioner. 
The whole terminates naturally with the death of Otelle. There 
is one detail which should be mentioned : before receiving the 
last visit of her terrible husband,j Desdemona sings an “ Ave, 
Maria,” which will be, it is said, the gem of the last act. 

Verdi is not hurrying himself; he is maturing his ideas in 
solitude, and will not let his score out of his hands, the reader may 
rest assured, till it is perfect in every respect. Being questioned, 
a long time since, by a friend, as to the works of great modern 
masters which had made the deepest impression on him during his 
studious youth, Verdi named the third act of Othello among the 
principal ones. Since then, the idea of resuming the subject, 
with the increased development possible now-a-days in opera, has 
constantly haunted his mind; he no doubt waited till he found a 
poet in the author of Mefistofele. One thing astonishes us on the 
part of two collaborators so little the slaves of routine, and that is 
their not changing the title, were it only to avoid confusion. The 
names of Otello and Yago are the invention of Shakspere, and do 
not appear in Giraldi’s narrative, in which the two men are 
invariably called the Moor and the “ Alfiere” (ensign). We hope, 
by the way, that, when the piece is put upon the stage, the tenor 
will avoid the blunder committed by all Italian tenors of giving 
Otello a black face; a man may be a Moor without making up 
with the head of an Ethiopian. J.P. 


—()——— 


CONCERTS. 


Herr Hans Ricurer’s second concert of the present season was 
given at St James’s Hall on Monday evening, the orchestral perfor- 
mances being exceptionally excellent. The programme consisted of 
pieces familiar to English audiences. It included Mendelssohn’s 
symphony in A major (‘‘The Italian”); the introduction to the 
third act of Wagner's Die Meistersinger (encored) ; Mozart’s overture 
to Die Zauberflite ; and Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, with 
which the concert concluded. The third concert will take place on 
Monday next, when Brahms’ Gesang der Parzen (first time); the 
‘* Vorspiel” to Act 1 of Die Meistersinyer ; a Ballade by Mackenzie 
(composer of Colomba, &c.) ; a concerto for the violoncello, composed 
and played by M. Jules de Swert, together with Schumann's third 
Symphony, will be given. 

Senor SarasaTE, the distinguished Spanish violinist, gave the 
first of a short series of orchestral concerts in St James’s Hall on 
Wednesday night, his object being evidently to appear before the 
public in pieces that would show his great executive powers to 
advantage. The programme contained Mozart’s Symphony in C 
(‘‘ Jupiter”), ‘‘ Komarinskaja ” (a fantasia on two Russian airs, by 
Glinka), and Beethoven’s Overture to Hymont. The rformance of 
these works by the excellent orchestra over which Mr Cusins effi- 
ciently presided was all that could be desired. The concert-giver 

layed Mendelssohn's Concerto, followed by a caprice by Guiraud, 
or violin, with orchestra ; a ‘‘ Habanera” (from his own 10th Book 
of Spanish Dances), and a mazurka by Zarzychi (encored—a Nocturne 
by Chopin substituted). Senor Sarasate’s execution of these works 
was really marvellous, obtaining the unanimous and enthusiastic 
applause of the audience. The second concert of the series is 
announced for next Saturday afternoon, May 10, at St James’s Hall. 
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Miss Monim1a Twist’s Mornina Concert.—The Marlborough 
Rooms were, on Tuesday afternoon, filled by an appreciative 
audience desirous of listening to Miss Monimia Twist’s performances 
on the pianoforte. Agreeably interspersed, as were the bénéficiaire’s 
performances, by songs from Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Adeline Paget, 
Miss Pauline Featherby, Messrs Iver McKay and Bicknell-Young, 
interest centred, nevertheless, on the instrumental solos, given as 
they were in excellent school and with much effect. Chopin’s 
‘* Ballade” in G minor, Schumann’s ‘‘ Novellette”’ in E, and Liszt’s 
‘‘La Regatta Veneziana” brought hearty recalls to Miss Twist, 
while nothing less than compliance with an encore satisfied the fair 
pianist’s friends after her brilliant playing of Moskowski’s ‘‘ Taran- 
tella.” Miss Mary Davies, ‘‘the vocal star,” was called upon to 
repeat Cowen’s ‘‘The Cottager” and ‘‘My love is late,” and the 
same compliment was offered, though not accepted, for her charming 
ort of Hartog’s ‘Swinging.’ Mr W. J. Barton conducted. 
—H. C. B. 

Tue Henry Leste Cuorr.—The concert given by this society 
in St James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon was one of the good old 
sort—that is to say, the programme chiefly contained madrigals and 
part songs, instrumental and vocal solos being interspersed by way 
of relief. We have long contended that such work as this is the 
vocation of the Leslie Choir, and we are prepared still to assert that 
it can satisfy the just ambition of any society, so rich are the 
materials and so closely associated with the musical eminence of our 
country. The pieces chosen for performance on Saturday repre- 
sented both ancient and modern art. In the first category were 
Morley’s ‘‘ My bonnie lass” and Festa’s ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale” 
—two of the best known examples of their respective schools, 
English and Flemish. Later composers had a larger share of honour, 
amongst them being Mendelssohn, whose beautiful part songs, both 
for mixed voices and male voices only, are less often heard now than 
their merits deserve. The German master contributed ‘‘ Departure ” 
and ‘‘ On the sea” to Saturday’s programme, with these being given 
Leslie’s ‘‘ Down in a pretty valley ” and ‘“ Arise, sweet love,” Reay’s 
favourite ‘‘ Dawn of day,” an arrangment by Mr J. G. Callcott of 
Kjerulf’s charming ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal Song,” Sterndale Bennett’s 
ever-welcome ‘‘ Come live with me,” and a new but not specially 
interesting part-song, ‘‘ Who is Silvia?” by S. Heap. All these 
were admirably sung under Mr Randegger’s direction ; the general 
performance going to show that the choir is steadily making up the 
ground lost by its quite unnecessary and most ill-advised dissolution. 
The solo vocalists were Mrs Hutchinson and Signor Foli, both of 
whom were successful, the Lady in Bach’s (?) * Willst du den Herz” 
and Grieg’s ‘‘ Solvejg’s Lied,” the popular basso in Mendelssohn’s 
‘*T’m a roamer ” and an old English ditty, ‘‘ The Clear Cavalier.” 
Signor Foli received two recalls after his first song, and was asked 
to repeat the second, instead of which he sang ‘‘ Father O’Flynn.” 
Mdme Essipoff, as the only instrumental artist engaged, played 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata Pathetique” and a group of small pieces to 
the obvious delight of her audience,—D, 7’. 


WESTBOURNE PAkK FREE ConcrETs.—The programme at the 
seventh concert of the series, on Monday evening, the 2lst April, 
was thoroughly well selected, and the execution all that could 
be desired. This much will be taken for granted when we enumerate 
the artists engaged : Mr Sinclair Dunn, R.A.M. (a host in himself), 
Miss Susetta Fenne, R.A.M. (a sweet contralto), and Miss Liddell 
(a pleasing soprano of ample range), were the vocalists; Miss 
a Gyde (Potter Exhibitioner and Thalberg Scholar, Royal 
Academy of Music), whose executive powers are of a very high 
order, was the solo pianist. Mr Philips, R.A.M. was the pianist, 
and Mr John H. Clifford the reciter. But place au dames. Miss 
Fenne chose for her selections ‘“‘The last Milestone’’ (Pontet), 
** Mabel’s Answer ”’ (Rogers), a quaint love story well told by both 
author and composer, and ‘‘ Land at Last” (St Quentin), in all of 
which she evoked the enthusiasm of her audience. In ‘* Waifs and 
Strays ” (Molloy), and ‘‘ Because” (Cowen), Miss Liddell manifested 
taste and excellence, and also received her due meed of approbation. 
Mr Dunn, although labouring under indisposition, bravely fulfilled 
his task, his cultured rendering of ‘‘ Until we meet ” (Lowthian) and 
** Queenie ” (M. Watson) worthily opening the concert. In a new 
song “ Missing ” (Rogers) his fine voice had full scope, and ample 
justice was done to the air, which bears all the distinctive features 
of a musicianly pen. In the Jacobite song “Come o’er the stream, 
Charlie,” Mr Dunn seemed quite at home, and the Scotch element 
in the audience enjoyed a treat, which was further enhanced later 
on, But it was in the rendering of the duet ‘‘La Belle Giulia” 
(Fiori), in which Mr Dunn was joined by Miss Fenne, that the 
greatest pleasure was manifested by the audience. The applause 
which greeted their efforts at the close was a sure token that music 
of a higher class than the simple ballad has charms to soothe the 
uncultured musical ear. Miss Gyde’s pianoforte solos were ‘* Bonnie 





Scotland ” (Jules Brissac), and ‘‘ Les Patineurs” (Liszt). These were 
rendered in a highly artistic manner, materially enhancing the value 
of the concert as an educational medium. Unquestionably this artist 
gives promise of taking high rank in the future as an executive 
pianist. A word of reproof is necessary here. Whoever is 
responsible for the conducting of the concerts should see to it that 
the top of the instrument is not kept closed when a soloist sits down 
to play, the beauties of Miss Gyde’s first selection being considerably 
marred by this mistake. Mr John H. Clifford gave ‘The Old 
Actor’s Story,” with touching pathos, but more study will be 
required by this young artist to bring out the chiaroscuro of such 
pieces as that under notice. For his second recitation, ‘‘ Rubinstein’s 
Piano,” Mr Clifford received a spontaneous recall. In this latter 
selection, which is characterized by broader lights than the former, 
he gave unmistakable evidence of powers which time and culture 
will surely ripen. Mr Philips was an able accompanist.—Wetstar. 

An entertainment was given at St George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on Tuesday evening, April 22nd, by Messrs Oliver Brand and 
Léonard Gautier, at which a very large audience attended. The 
first part consisted of an operetta in one act, entitled Fairy Glen, 
written by Oliver Brand, music by P. Von Tugginer. The cha- 
racters in this piece were ably sustained by Misses F. Gilbert, C. 
Henderson, and Reba, and Messrs 0. Wyng, C. A. —— and 
C. Westbrooke. We cannot too highly compliment Miss Reba and 
Miss Gilbert upon their natural and lively acting—the one as an 
impetuous country girl, ready to quarrel with her lover for no reason 
whatever, and just as willing to become friends again on condition 
that he made the first advances ; the other as an impetuous, high- 
born lady, who makes mischief all round to suit her own ambitious 
purposes. They both thoroughly looked their parts, and their 
singing was all that could be desired. Miss Henderson made a 
bright and sparkling character of Kate Varley. MrC. A. Randolph 
delighted the audience with his amusing personification of Michael 
Jumbleton, who, against his will, is forced into making love toa 
young lady he has never before seen. We understand that Mr 
Oscar Wyng kindly undertook the part of Ned Darville at the last 
moment ; and we must, therefore, compliment him on the efficient 
way in which he represented the character. Fairy Glen is an 
amusing little gg gem and worthy of being acted upon any 
London stage. Many thanks are due by the authors to Mr Oscar 
Wyng, under whose management and direction the piece was pro- 
én. The second part of the entertainment consisted of a con- 
cert, in which Miss Sara Van Huyck and Mr Walter Bolton 
delighted the audience with ‘‘Se m’abbandoni” (Mercadante), 
‘*Largo al-factotum ” (Rossini), and the duet, ‘‘ Dunque io sono” 
(Rossini). The evening’s amusement concluded with a farcical 
operetta, entitled Ze Mummy, by Oliver Brand, music by Léonard 
Gautier. The characters of this laughable little piece were sustained 
by Miss Rosamond Tennyson, Mr Léonard Gautier, and Mr W. P. 
Dempsey. Unfortunately, Miss Tennyson suffered from a very bad 
cold, and was unable to sing; and, thus, several numbers of Mr 
Gautier’s charming music were lost. We have seldom seen any- 
thing more amusing than the Giovanni of Mr Dempsey ; and his make- 
up as the Mummy was capital. He kept the audience in roars of 
laughter from the beginning to the end of the piece. Mr Léonard 
Gautier, as Carlo, showed great talent both as actor and singer ; 
and undoubtedly will, ere long, make his mark in both capacities. 
The Mummy would make a capital ‘‘lever du rideau.” The libretto 
is bright and sparkling and the music quite in keeping. The con- 
ductors were Mr Ivan Range and Mr Léonard Gautier. 

A CONCERT was given in aid of the funds of the Chest Hospital, 
City Road, on Welasoday evening, April 30, at Myddelton Hall, 
Islington. The singers, who gave their services, were Mdmes 
Adeline Paget, Mackenzie Spiller, Sophie Urling, and Clara Clue ; 
Misses Emily Paget, R.A.M., A. Lawrence Elliott, R.A.M., R. 
Ornarey, po | Eva Lynn; Messrs John Probert, Hayward Kempe, 
Fitzgerald, A. H. Sargent, and Egbert Roberts; assisted by Mr 
Coleby, harpist, and abe Fountain Meen and Koston Bourke, 
pianists and accompanists. The hall, we are informed, ‘‘ was full to 
overflowing, and will result in benefit to the object in view.” 

Tue third annual concert of the Upper Clapton Club took place 
on Wednesday, April the 23rd, at the Manor Rooms, Hackney. 
The vocalists were Miss Edith Umpleby, Mdmes Florence Wynn 
and Reeves ; Messrs Albert James and EK. Buels. The instrumen- 
talists were Miss Lulu Fowell (violin), Mr Charles H. Victor 
(violoncello), Miss Fowell and Mr F. Gottschalk (pianoforte). Mr 
E. F. Buels sang “ O ruddier than the cherry” and ‘“ The Friar of 
Orders Grey”; Miss Edith Umpleby ave two songs and a duet 
(with Mr Buels) ; Miss Florence Wynn, Bywater’s “ Cloister Voices ” 
and Balfe’s duet, ‘‘ The sailor sighs” (with Mr Albert James); and 
Mdme Reeves, in Benedict’s popular variation on ‘The Carnival of 
Venice,” gained loud and continued applause. Mr Albert James, in 
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“My Queen” and ‘*Maid of Athens,” also pleased much. The 
violin, pianforte, and violoncello solos, by Miss Lulu Fowell, Miss 
Fowell, Mr F Gottschalk, and Mr C,H. Victor, were all favourably 
received. Miss Fowell and Mr F Gottschalk were the accompanists. 


Mr Arruur Rosy (organist of Camden Road Presbyterian 
Church) gave his second annual evening concert at the Atheneum, 
Camden Road, on Tuesday evening, April 29th, when he gathered 
around him an array of talent, both vocal and instrumental, which 
amply satistied all the exigencies of the occasion. The concert 
opened with a duet for two pianos, ‘‘Grand Duo Concertante ” 
(Lazare), well played by Miss Daisy Renardson and Mr Arthur 
Roby. Mr Herbert Blackmore’s selections—which, by the way, 
were sung with excellent taste—-were Pinsuti’s ‘Sleep on, dear 
love,” and ‘‘The Miller of the Dee,” besides taking part with Mr 
Herbert Nash in the duet by Balfe entitled ‘* Excelsior.” Miss 
Amy Sargent, though evidently suffering from indisposition, was 
re-called for her rendering of Frederic Clay's popular song, ‘‘ The 
Sands o’ Dee”; receiving, also, well-merited recognition for her 
piquant interpretation of Randegger’s ‘‘ What are they to do?” 
Mr Franklin Clive, the possessor of a rich bass voice, sang, in fine 
style, Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song”; and, being encored, gave, 
with much acceptance, Tosti’s ‘‘ For ever and for ever.” Ata later 
period of the evening he sang ‘‘ Dearer than Life ” (Watson), to the 
evident enjoyment of the audience. Miss Mary Thomas, R.A.M., 
was apparently a favourite, judging from the reception which her 
two efforts received, being re-called for Gluck’s ‘Che fard senza 
Eurydice ” (Italian version) and evoking approbaticn for her singing 
of Blumenthal’s ‘‘Sunshine and Rain.” Mr Herbert Nash’s 
selections were ‘“‘Only once more” (Moir) and ‘My Queen” 
(Blumenthal). The instrumental part of the concert was well 
sustained and thoroughly appreciated. Miss Kate Chaplin (ac- 
companied by her sister, Miss Nellie, on the piano) played a 
violin solo, ‘* Il Tremolo,” and subsequently a ‘‘ Belero ” by Dancla 
—both encored—in a manner which proves that this lady is con- 
quering the difficulties appertaining to the instrument of her 
predilection. For her latter solo, in response to the recall, she 
indulged the audience with another by Vieuxtemps. The next in 
order was a duet for two pianos, “ Variations sur un Théme de 
Beethoven ” (Saint-Saéns), well executed by Miss Daisy Renardson 
and Mr Arnold Birch. The second part opened with the overture 
The Merry Wives of Winilsor (Otto Nicolai) arranged for eight 
hands, these deft hands being respectively owned by the Misses E. 
M. and E. G. Treadaway, Miss Daisy Kenardson and Miss Minnie 
Green. This was succeeded in due course by a duet for two pianos, 
Der Freischiitz (Benedict), performed with spirit by Mr Arnold 
Birch and Mr Arthur Roby. The concert terminated with a capital 
rendering of Pinsuti’s part-song ‘‘ Good-night,” in which Mrs 
Stowe, Miss Mary Thoinas, Mr Herbert Blackmore, and Mr Herbert 
Nash took part. Miss Nellie Chaplin and Mr Arnold Birch were the 
accompanists, and Mr Arthur Roby the conductor.—WetsTAR. 


Tue Choral and Orchestral societies, formed of pupils and masters 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, gave their annual concert on 
Wednesday evening, April 23, in the great hall of the school, before 
an audience of over 1,000 ladies and gentlemen. Those present 
were the Master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Mr Graves, 
the Rev Dr Baker, head master of the school, the Rev Prebendary 
W hittington, and other wardens of the company, &c. Of the 
instrumental pieces in the programme a violin solo, Scéne de Ballet, 
(De Beériot), played by B. F Fletcher, and Beethoven's trio (No. 1, 
Op. 1, in G), rendered by L. H. Powell (violin), R. L. Powell 
(violoncello), and Mr Alfred Gilbert (pianoforte), were especially 
noticeable. Mr Alfred Gilbert was the conductor. The orchestral 
society (president, Mr Arthur Reynolds) consists of 20 members, 
and the choral society (president, the Rev J. A. L. Airey) between 
70 and 80 members. 


Ove of the most successful of the numerous semi-private concerts 
was that given by the Gresham Assurance Society in the new Hall 
of the city of London College on Thursday, April 24th. Space will 
not admit of our commenting on the programme in eztenso, suffice 
it to say that the singing of Miss Alice Lakey and Miss Russell, 
deserves special mention, as well as the finished violin playing of 
Mdme Dunbar Perkins, who gave a “ Bolero” by Dancla, and gained 
anencore. ‘The choir in connection with the society, under the 
direction of Mr W. A. Jewson, formed a special feature in the 
programme, the choruses being well supported by an instrumental 
accompaniment of pianoforte and strings. Altogether the concert 
was a great success, and we are glad to see the further spread of 
music into new quarters, when the result is so satisfactory, love of 
the ‘‘ divine ” art being such a healthy means of pleasure to all who 
devote themselves to it. We therefore conclude the ‘‘ Gresham 
concert” will now become an annual festival. Mr Robert Hunt 
ably filled the post of accompanist. 





Miss Agnes MarrLanp’s first evening concert took place at 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday evening, 29th April. She was 
assisted by the following artists—Miss Rosa Leo, Miss Adelina 
Dinelli (violin), Miss Gertrude Salmon (pianoforte), Messrs May- 
brick, Henry Guy, and Albert Reakes. There was a good attendance, 
and the lengthy programme gave entire satisfaction. Miss Maitland 
ara an agreeable soprano voice, which will doubtless often be 

eard in our concert rooms. The pieces calling for special mention 
were two songs by F, Cowen, ‘‘ Because” and *‘ Outcry,” admirably 
sung by the concert-giver—encored ; ‘‘ The Owl,” by Mr Maybrick 
(the last verse of which had to be repeated); and Stephen Adams’ “The 
Pilgrim,” sung by Mr Henry Guy in such a charming manner as to 
earn a double recall. One of the gems of the evening was the ren- 
dering by the last-named artist of Balfe’s serenade, ‘‘Good Night, 


| beloved,” for which he again received a similar honour. A word of 


praise is also due to the fair instrumentalists, who did their work in 


a creditable manner. Miss Cowen gave two recitations, ‘‘ Rizpah”’ 
; and ‘*Simple-minded Tabitha,” affording welcome variety to the 
, entertainment. May we hint that it is in questionable taste to 
‘encore nearly every item in a lengthy programme; it is exacting 


more than the bond, and moreover is a tax on the artists which 
would be more honoured in the breach than in the observance. Mr 
Albert Visetti was an admirable conductor.—WeEtTSTAR. 
_nN. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This society is consistently carrying out its policy of entrusting 
the ship to a succession of pilots. On Wednesday evening, April 23, 
Mr John Francis Barnett took a turn at the helm, and had an easy 
spell of duty, the channel being well buoyed and familiar to the 
entire crew. All went swimmingly, therefore, including the ship ; 
but this sort of thing can hardly goon long. It may do as a tem- 
porary compromise between conflicting interests, or between bold- 
ness on the one side and timidity on the other. None the less is it 
a position unworthy a society which, whatever may be said of its 
present, has a distinguished past. Our counsel is to get the bdton 
out of commission as soon as possible. We do not deny that there 
were reasons for putting it there; but they should be very strong 
reasons to justify the continuance of a method which stamps the 
performances with half-a-dozen different seals, and leaves no clear 
impression of any one. 

The Philharmonic Society is careful to head all its announcements 
with a string of Royal names and titles. Properly, therefore, did it 
take solemn note of the Duke of Albany’s death by placing Sullivan’s 
In Memoriam Overture at the top of the programme, and performing 
it under the composer’s direction. Sir Arthur had a great reception, 
and his work, which should have been heard in silence, obtained 
much applause from an audience who plainly forgot the purpose in 
the means. We do not marvel at this. The Jn Memoriam is one of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s finest compositions, if not, indeed, that in 
which his powers take their highest flight. Itself the offspring of 
deep feeling, it speaks from heart to heart, and will live as a true 
musical embodiment of the tribute which affection desires to _ 
on the grave of the ‘‘loved and lost.” One other overture closed 
the concert with the very different strains that serve to prelude 
Wagner’s Der Fliegende Hollénder. Between these extremes came 
several works wanting, it is true, the charm of novelty, but abound- 
ing in the attraction of genius. Such was Beethoven's “‘ Emperor ” 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, which served for the re-entry 
of Mdme Essipoff, after a somewhat extended period of absence. 
There are signs that the present season is to be one of pianists. Even 
Dr von Bulow, having encountered, on at least equal terms, a Royal 
Intendant, is already with us, undeterred by the thought that we 
may still recollect the exceedingly satirical letters in which, on the 
occasion of his last visit, he tried to excite against us what passes in 
Germany fora sense of humour. Meanwhile, we have Mdme Essipoff, 
and are satisfied with great ability unallied to sarcasm, and a sense 
of propriety which reaps a harvest without abusing the soil. Mdme 
Essipoff's performance of the E flat Concerto was marked by all the 
artistic taste and executive skill long since recognized as entitling 
her to the highest consideration, and she was recalled by acclamation 
at the close of her heavy task. The lady afterwards played three 
fugitive pieces with still greater acceptance, two recalls marking the 
supreme gratification of her audience. 

Concerning the performance of the symphony—Beethoven’s No. 2 
—by such an orchestra, under such a conductor, it would be super- 
fluous to say a word. ‘The vocalist was Mdme Marie Roze, who 
sang the stanzas, ‘‘O ma lyre immortelle,” from the last act of 
Gounod’s lately revived opera, Sapho—his earliest work of the kind 
—and ‘*L’Absence,” one of the six lyrics by Theophile Gautier 
which Berlioz set to music. Mdme Roze made a great effect with her 
second selection, delivering it very well, and obtaining a hearty 
recall.—D. 7’. 
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DR HANS VON BULOW'’S RECITAL. 

This great exponent of pianism, who has not been heard in London 
since 1880, is again our welcome visitor. He gave the first of two 
** recitals” at St James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon last, before a 
highly appreciative but not over numerous audience, when he came 
forward with the following programme :— 

Jouannes BrAnMs—Third Grand Sonata, Op. 5. L. V. BeETHovEn 
—Variations on a Russian Dance, A major; Rondo a Capriccio (Posthumous), 
G major; Bourrée, B minor, from Op. 126. Joacnim Rarr—Prelude and 
Fugue, Op. 72; Scherzo, A minor, Op. 74; Four Sketches, from Op. 55, 
(Spring’s Message”); Waltz, Op. 54, No. 1; Polka, from Op. 71. ANtTON 
Ruprnstetn—Prelude and Fugue, Op. 53, No. 3 (dedicated to Biilow) ; 
Barcarole, No, 5, A minor; Galop Brillant, from Le Bal. 

From beginning to end the Doctor, who at present is in excellent 
health, was playing in his ‘‘best form.” Further opportunities of 
hearing him will be accorded at his second ‘‘ recital” on Tuesday 
morning next, May 6th, and at the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society on the following evening. 


——9—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

Concerning the merits of three pictures in the present exhibi- 
tion, the judgment of the general public has been forestalled, by 
the selection made of them by the president and council of the 
Academy, for purchase “under the terms of the Chantry bequest.” 
Fortunately, the verdict of the public has hitherto almost univer- 
sally substantiated that of the council; and probably but little 
departure from their decision will be made this year, for no excep- 
tion can be taken to Seymour Lucas’s “ After Culloden—Rebel- 
Hunting ” (No. 881). In conception and execution this view of 
the brawny Scotch blacksmiths, interrupted in their work by the 
presence of the English Guard, is graphically rendered, Nor 
will any demur be ever heard from anyone looking at Mr David 
Murray’s beautiful landscape, “ My love has gone a-sailing” (No. 
928), which, indeed, has qualities of the truest kind. It is 
earnestly true to nature, and faithful to art. No fancy, much 
less affectation, of the painter has drawn him for an instant from 
the charm of line and wealth of colour the scene presented to his 
discerning and all-embracing vision. Perhaps there will be some 
unable to recognize excellence sufficient to prompt the purchase 
of John Pettie’s “ The Vigil” (No. 359). Undoubtedly, it reveals 
many of the well-known attributes of the author; but those 
recommendations will not prevent the spectator observing that 
the prevalence of perpendicular lines is somewhat disagreeable. 
The lines of the table-supports, of the pillars of the building, of 
the doorway, of the sword, and of the back and head of the 
knight holding up the weapon, these lines are all vertical. 
Besides, the face of the knight is so long, and his neck so scraggy, 
that one is led to imagine Mr Pettie must have taken our old 
friend Don Quixote for his model. 

Not only lovers of classical subjects, but all open to the influence 
of beautiful colour and perfect drawing, will gather round Sir 
Fred, Leighton’s “Cymon and Iphigenia” (No. 278). One will 
call it a poem, another a song, and another a dream; the 
President's admirers will declare it is his very best work, and even 
his enemies, or candid friends, will be forced to acknowledge it 
honourable to English art of the nineteenth century. Scarcely 
will there be the same satisfaction, much less the same delight, 
called forth by Mr Alma-Tadema’s “ Visiting a Romano-British 
Pottery ” (No, 245), for although there is much wonderful detail 
work, for instance, the head of aman at the base of the canvas, 
yet the want of concentration, the want of a leading idea, the 
want of imagination, leaves the observer to wander from one 
object to another in search of that exquisite workmanship this 
learned artist invariably displays. When standing before “ Con- 
sulting the Oracle” (No, 559) the enquiry will be heard, “who is 
the painter ?” for Mr J. W. Waterhouse’s name has not been as 
much upon the lip as it will assuredly be in future. Mr Fredk. 
Goodall’s “ Flight into Egypt” (No. 619) partakes of a certain 
tone of colour and ideality of treatment in far better keeping with 
the sacred theme than the work of Mr Edwin Long, devoted to 
the same subject, and exhibited in “ another place.” 


Portraits are very abundant in the galleries of Burlington 


House. Royalty, nobility, and popular characters, with the rich 
and ugly, the poor and pretty (the latter only in fancy subjects), 
pose before the crowd in all varieties of age, state, nae § anliilen 





Mr Millais easily establishes his right to pre-eminence in the 
realistic likeness of.“ Fleetwcod Wilson, Esq.” (No. 131), and in 
his more idealistic treatment of the lineaments of “Mr Henry 
Irving ” (No. 872). But what he gains in this branch of his art 
he loses in “ An Idyll” (No, 347), wherein soldier-boys of the 
year 1745 are delighting with their music three girls listening 
with all their ears. It is to be regretted that the lasses are painted 
inastyle scarcely up to Mr Millais’s level. More forcible portraiture 
than Mr Frank Holl’s “ Rev. Haigh Brown” (No. 235) cannot be 
seen, and the tact with which his pencil has played the courtier in 
“The Prince of Wales” (No. 430) is beyond praise. The subject 
picture, “Did you ever kill anybody, Father?” (No. 67) again 
establishes the fact that portraiture is Mr Holl’s strong point. Mr 
Ouless maintains his reputation in this branch, but a certain 
dryness of flesh tints prevents him increasing his popularity. 
Musical professors and amateurs will be interested in Mr James 
J. Shannon’s likeness of “Madame Patey” (No. 627), yet their 
satisfaction will be qualified on discovering that he has not given 
a celebrated vocalist and highly respected lady her natural expres- 
sion. Cheerfulness has been sacrificed by the painter to a false 
notion of dignity. 

Venice, as usual, has supplied exhibitors with varied themes. 
Mr Luke Fildes has depicted “ Venetian Life” (No. 390) with 
remarkable power. The women and children are grouped with 
cunning skill, the draperies coloured with gorgeous art, the forms 
and features rendered with rare felicity, and the whole canvas 
positively glows with light and life. This effort is repeated in 
“ A Venetian Flower Girl” (No. 747), in which, however, the 
brilliancy of flower and raiment has necessitated the artist to 
bring up the face-tints to a pitch of artificiality. A certain 
crowding of females, each bent upon her own special notion of 
leisure, gives to “ Afternoon Coffee” (No. 747) a sense of worry 
and discomfort ; and this, in spite of the presence of those admir- 
able traits always distinguishing this thorough artist. Mr Henry 
Wood, in each of his three exhibits, shows the same mastery of 
subject and charm of hue that have won him great respect, and 
incited still greater expectation. 

Time and space will not permit at present further notice. The 
landscape draughtsmen, led by Mr C. E. Johnson ; the limners of 
sea and coast, river and bank, led by Mr John Brett; the Shak- 
sperian exponents, led by Mr Frank Dicksee ; the animal painters, 
led by Mr Britton Riviere, have all sent excellent work, which at 
some future time will occasion further remarks. 

PENCERDD GwWFFYN. 








A bronze statue of Franz Liszt is to be erected in the Park at 
Schillingfiirst, the expense being borne, according to report, by 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, a great admirer of the world-renowned Abbé. 

Mr George Ritter was the singer at the ‘‘ Popular Concert” given 
by Mr Arthur Chappell, at the Masonic Hall, Denmark Hill, on 
Tuesday evening, April 8, rendering with taste and expression, a 
correspondent informs us, Mozart’s beautiful ayia, ‘‘ Il mio tesoro,” 
Schubert’s “ Neugierige,” and Nicolai’s ‘‘Spielmannslied.” Mr 
Ritter will be a valuable addition to our concert rooms this season. 


THE marriage of M. Vladimir de Pachmann with Miss Maggie 
Okey took place on Wednesday morning, at St Mark’s, Hamilton 
Terrace. he event excited much interest both in artistic and 
— circles ; and long before the bridal party arrived, the sacred 

uilding was crowded to excess, among the gathering being many 
persons distinguished in the world of music. M. de Pachmann, 
with Herr Waldmann as ‘‘ best man,” arrived shortly before his 
bride, who was led to the altar by her father, her train borne by a 
pretty boy in Tudor costume, followed by eleven bridesmaids in 
charming costumes. Among the ornaments worn by the bride were 
a magnificent necklace of brilliants, the gift of the bridegroom, and 
a diamond bracelet, presented by Messrs Broadwood & Sons. The 
service was choral, and at its conclusion the bridal party pro- 
ceeded to the chapel of the Russian Embassy in Welbeck Street, 
where another ceremony (according to the Greek rite) was 
——<, This ended, the bridal party adjourned to Messrs 

lliott & Fry’s studios in Baker Street, where their photographs 
were taken—to be presented, we presume, to their numerous 
friends and admirers as a souvenir. . The wedding breakfast was 

iven at the residence of Mr and Mrs Okey. . and Mdme de 

achmann left town for Folkestone, en route for Russia, to pass the 
honeymoon. In the evening, Mr and Mrs Okey gave a party, to 
celebrate the happy event, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The theatre in Covent Garden threw open its doors on Tuesday, 
April 29th, for another season of Italian opera, and there was a 
large attendance, though the house was by no means full. We have 
already commented upon the arrangements which Mr Gye has made. 
and there is the less need to speak of them again since everybody 
feels that the question is not so much what works the manager 
means to produce, or what artists are to execute them, as whether 
Italian opera is to hold its own against the rising tide of lyric drama 
in the vernacular. We leave German opera out of count. In this 
country it must be even more an exotic than Italian opera, and can 
only reckon for support upon a limited class. From it the older 
form of entertainment has little to fear ; but the advance of English 
opera is serious, especially as we observe no disposition on the part 
of fashionable and aristocratic people to return to their allegiance. 
Italian opera may, nevertheless, die hard. Many circumstances are 
in its favour. It has the prestige of a great history, and the 
enormous advantage of a language which is as much the language of 
lyric drama as French is that of diplomacy. In days of old 
scholastic men of all countries had the common Latin tongue as a 
means of communication with each other. In like manner every 
singer sings Italian, and Italian opera can put upon its stage the 
great vocalists of every land. We may rail at ‘‘stars” and their 
baneful influence to any extent we please, but we cannot scold away 
the fact that an accomplished artist--a Malibran, Mario, or 
Tamburini—draws the public as nothing else can. Let any one ask 
himself what would be the result were another “ Puritani quartet ” 
to appear on the scene. The only possible conclusion is that Italian 
opera would pass at a bound to its old eminence as an artistic 
entertainment. We should not forget, when discussing probabilities 
on this question, that the stage which can pick its artists from the 
best of all countries is not very likely to be out-bidden by one which 
cannot, as a rule, go beyond the narrow limits of a single nationality. 
Italian opera has another resource—it may reform itself, show in its 
representations a more serious artistic purpose, remove the impres- 
sion that it merely supplies a vehicle for personal display, disregard 
the venerable and stupid traditions at present hampering it, and 
reduce the inevitable prima donna from the position of a mistress to 
that of an upper servant. Some such changes as these must be 
made if the thing is to survive. Once reformed we see no reason 
why Italian opera should think of giving up the ghost. 

The beginning made on Tuesday evening was satisfactory, choice 
having fallen upon Ponchielli’s La Gioconda—the work which is 
said to have saved the season of 1883, and certainly well represents 
the most recent development of the class to which it belongs. 
About the gloomy and tragic story we say nothing more than that 
only a morbid taste can approve it. The music, however, com- 
mends itself to the Serenutide judgment of many minds. Its 
modern characteristics please those who hold that recent fashions 
are improvements, while the salient features of true Italian opera, 
such as an abundance of melody and great power of passionate ex- 
pression, delight others who prefer a straightforward appeal to ear 
and heart. For these reasons we say that La Gioconda was well 
chosen to begin a season upon the character of which a good deal 
may hang. The cast was nearly that of last year, the only substi- 
tute being Mdme Laterner (Laura), who took the part formerly 
played by Malle Stahl. Mdme Laterner’s nervousness seemed, at 
the outset, to affect the truth of her intonation ; but as she went on, 
confidence came, and her singing in the great duet for Laura and 
Gioconda (Act II.) was quite acceptable. Moreover, the lady has a 
good presence, and can act with grace and propriety. Mdme 
Durand repeated her former great success in the title-character, her 
efforts being again conspicuous for truly artistic qualities, Mdlle 
Tremelli made her usual effect in the charming music of La Cicca ; 
Signor Cotogni was again an impressive Barnaba; Signor de Reszke 

a good Alvise ; and Signor Marconi a weak Enzo. The general 
performance did credit to Signor Bevignani, who must have been 
gratified by the applause and encores that marked the satisfaction of 
the house.—D, 7’, 


* * * * - +. 


On Thursday Gounod’s Faust was given, Madame Durand repre- 
senting the unhappy Margherita in a way that satisfied the audience’ 
both dramatically and vocally. The famous “ Jewel song” was 
remarkably well rendered by the accomplished artist, and was 
unanimously encored and repeated with greater effect, if possible, 
than before. Signor Marconi was Faust, and M. Devoyod Mephis- 
tofele. _ M. Dupont conducted. 

To-night, Saturday, Madame Pauline Lucca makes her first 
appearance this season as Valentine in Les Huguenots, with Signor 
Mierzwiuski as Raoul. Signor Bevignani will conduct. 





FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents. ) 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—A correspondent writes (somewhat 
in arrear) that on the 7th, 8th, and 2lst of January, Dr Hans von 
Biilow gave three very interesting concerts, in the Grosser Saal des 
Saalhaus. At the first, exclusively devoted to Beethoven, besides 
the lst and 8th Symphonies, and a Rondino in E flat, for brass in- 
struments (from the Nachlasse), a prominent feature was the great 
Fugue in B flat (originally written for the Quartet, Op. 133, but on 
account of its then seemingly insurmountable difficulty, replaced by 
the rondo which now terminates that remarkable work)—played, 
and remarkably well played, by all the stringed instruments of the 
orchestra, Von Biilow himself conducting. The pianoforte piece 
was the C minor Concerto (No. 3), in which of course the renowned 
virtuoso took the leading part. The second concert, after the slow 
movement from Beethoven’s Hroica, was, for reasons needless to 
explain, entirely absorbed by the late Joseph Joachim Raff, whose 
4th Symphony (G minor) formed an imposing climax, and whose 
Concerto in ¢ minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, was grandly 
played by his friend and enthusiastic admirer, the concert-giver. 
Other pieces from the same untiring pen were included, but none 
more attractive than those mentioned. The programme of the third 
concert (miscellaneous) comprised Berlioz’s wild and singular over- 
ture to King Lear ; the First Symphony, and Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn (Choral St Anton) by Brahms; the slow movement from Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘No. 9”; and three overtures hy Weber—Der Freischiitz, 
Euryanthe, and Oberon, which showed what a fierce mannerist was 
that great composer, all the beauties and faults in each being equally 
perceptible in every. D. 

Hotel de Russie. 


Pracur.—A new opera, Die Braut von Messina, has been pro- 
duced at the National Theatre. The book, founded upon Schiller’s 
famous tragedy with the same title, is from the pen of Professor 
Hostinsky. The music is by Herr Fibich, an ardent Wagnerite, and 
bristles consequently with Leitmotive and other peculiarities charac- 
teristic of his model. 

Vienna.—After having been first successfully brought out in 
Hanover, Der Marquis von Rivoli, a buffo opera with music by Louis 
Roth, has been performed with an equally satisfactory result at the 
Theater an der Wien, where Herr Roth, who was called on after 
every act with the singers, is conductor. 

MaAnNuEIM.—Dr Julius Werther has resigned his office as Artistic 
Director of the Court and National Theatre in consequence of the 
Managing Committee's having engaged a lady whom he did not con- 
sider competent. 

Brussets.—M. Lapissida, the intelligent and highly esteemed 
stage-manager, recently took his benefit at the Théatre de la Monnaie. 
The programme included Nicolo’s famous opera, Joconde, and a new 
ballet, Le Poéte et l' Etoile. The opera somewhat disappointed the 
expectations excited by the announcement of its revival, not so 
much from any shortcomings in the score as from a not altogether 
satisfactory cast. The story of the ballet is cleverly told, but the 
music, by M. Steveniers, a professor at the Conservatory, does not 
make as much of it as it might.—A parody. Bonne Figure, of M. 
Reyer’s Sigurd, has been produced at the Théatre des Galeries-Saint- 
Hubert.—The last Concert Populaire was devoted to Wagner, 
represented on the occasion by specimens from Parsi fal, Tristan und 
Isolde, Lohengrin, and Die Meistersinger von Nitruberg, to which 
must be added “ Siegfried’s Funeral March.”—The attraction of the 

rand annual concert of the Société de Musique consisted of Verdi's 
pect and the quartet from Rigoletto, sung by an exceptionally 
strong vocal quartet: Mdme Adler-Devries, Mdlle Tremelli, M. 
Vergnet, and Sig. Foli. 

Turtn.—The Committee of Ancient Art at the Grand Exhibition 
here are erecting a theatre on the model of the theatres in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and will have a dramatic work of the period 
acted in it. For this purpose they have selected the Adone of 
Angelo Poliziano, whilom canon of the cathedral at Florence. The 
“properties,” &c., will be those used when Adone was played, about 
the year 1600, at the Court of Mantua. The music of the interludes 
and choruses will belong to the same epoch. 

Hecror BEruioz.—The committee formed for erecting a monu- 
ment to the author of La Damnation de Faust, and including among 
its members M. Delaborde (Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Fine Arts), MM. Ambroise ‘Thomas, Massenet, Weber (of Le Temps), 
Rétz, Vaucorbeil, Alexandre, Brandus, and others, has received 
permission from the Municipal Authorities to erect the bronze statue 
of the deceased composer in the centre of the Square Vintimille, a 
site close to the Rue de Calais, where he breathed his last. 


Berun.—On the 19th October, Herr W. Taubert will celebrate 
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the 50th anniversary of his first appearance as conductor at the 
Royal Operahouse, when his own opera, Der Zigeuner, was played. 
He was not permanently appointed as conductor, however, till the 
year 1842, 

Bupa-Prstu.—Herr Joseph Sigh, founder and president of the 
National Association of Professors of Music, lately conducted his 
50th concert at the Industriecasino. Besides being highly esteemed 
as a musician, he is favourably known as a writer on music, and has, 
among other works, published an extremely popular dictionary of 
Hungarian musicians. 

—_——9 —— 
MR HENRY IRVING IN AMERICA. 

Mr Henry Irving's season closed on Saturday night in the 
presence of the largest and most enthusiastic audience that ever 
crowded the Star Theatre. Seats were readily sold by speculators 
at from 10 dols. to 25 dols. each. The entire receipts of the 
season have been over 405,000 dols., exceeding the famous Bern- 
hardt season of the same length by over 15,000 dols. 

The programme of last night was a mixed one, comprising acts 
of The Merchant of Venice, Louis XI., Charles I, and Much Ado 
about Nothing. Mr Irving and Miss Terry acted with brilliant 
energy, and there were frequent calls after each act, the curtain 
dropping at last amidst loud cries of “ Bravo,” which, after several 
responses before the curtain, changed to louder cries of “ A speech,” 
whereupon Mr Irving, in the course of a bright, clever address, 
expressed his thanks on bebalf of himself, Miss Terry, and his 
company, and said :— 

“On a night that will ever be remembered by us, siz months ago, 
you welcomed us to these boards, and I thank you asa representative 
audience of the Empire city of the United States for the welcome we 
have everywhere received from the American people, (Cheers.) Not 
one jarring note, one ungenerous sentiment has marred the happiness 
of our stay among you. Wherever we have been we have received 
gracious and generous hospitality. The last four weeks have shown 
us that New York in no way has forgotten the first kind greeting 
she gave us. Of the efforts which have helped to gain your favour it 
does not become me to speak at length. You have shown that upon 
the broad platform of a noble art the two greatest sections of the 
English-speaking race are one nation. (Loud cheers.) You have 
shown that no jealous love of your own most admirable actors has 
prevented you from recognizing the earnest purpose of an English 
company ; and we shall return to our homes with the conviction that, 
new as our methods may have been, you have set the stamp of undis- 
guised approval upon them. Your generosity is, I am sure, right 
heartily appreciated by the English people. (Cheers.) ‘ Dick, 
said your great Abraham Lincoln to Governor Oglesby; ‘ Dick, 
keep close to the people ’—(cheers)—and that the English people may 
not forget us we are returning now to them, and that the American 
people may not forget us we are coming back. If all be well next 
autumn we shall return full of hopeful anticipation, and to our 
Friends at home we shall say, ‘ We are returning for a parting 
embrace—a six months’ embrace. (Laughter and cheers.) 1 am 
sure that our dear land, which has the first place in our hearts, will 
not begrudge us the affection we bear to A merica, which you, out of 
the depths of your Iindness, have conjured up. Ladies and gentle- 
men —respectfully, gratefully, and if I may say it, lovingly, I wish 
you good-bye,” 

The company sailed early this morning in the City of Chester. 
Mr Irving and Miss Terry will leave in the Aurania on April 30. 
Mr Irving’s Impressions of America are announced for publication 
here on May 15, and the day after the English edition is to appear 
in London. 

New York, Ap. 27.—(Daily Telegraph.) 

—o——— 
WAIFS. 

IRVING’s AMERICAN TrIp.—The American press seems unanimous 
about this brilliant expedition. Among other influential journals the 
New York Herald speaks of it as ‘the most remarkable season ever 
made by an actor in America.” The 7'ribune says: ‘‘ Many thoughts 
are suggested by the success of these distinguished actors in America 
—success that has been earned, not merely vouchsafed; one that 
rests on merit, not on opinion. Irving's personality has deeply 
impressed itself upon our theatre and upon the thought culture of 
our time, and will be felt in artistic and social life for many, many 
a year in the long hereafter of American progress.” The World 
declares that ‘‘Irving’s work, taken in its entirety, has fixed his 





status in the somewhat chaotic art of the stage and in the minds of 
the thoughtful public as that of a great and original artist who has 
brought back to the scene the almost lost gift of impersonation as 
distinguished from mere representation,” and so on. We are 
greatly pleased at this recognition of the merits of our ‘great 
actor and his company—but in no way surprised. 

A new musical paper, Amphion, has appeared in Lisbon. 

According to /l Trovatore, there are no less than 1,249 theatres in 


ly. 

M. Sellenick, bandmaster of the Garde Républicaine, is about to 
retire. 

El Reloj de Lucerna still continues to fill the Teatro de Apolo, 
Madrid. 

Mr Irving and Miss Terry left New York for England on Wednes- 
day morning. 

Verdi’s Requiem and Aida have both been performed with much 
success in Odessa. : 

Mdlle Euphrosyne Nachtigall is engaged at the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre, Wiesbaden. 

Mdme Scribe, widow of the celebrated dramatic author, died in 
Paris on the 20th ult. 

G. Bizet’s Carmen has been a great attraction recently at the 
Teatro Manzoni, Milan. 

The Municipality of Rome have selected Sig. Mascheroni as con- 
ductor at the Teatro Apollo. 

Bottestini played with much ¢ ‘aed at a recent concert of the 
Union Artistico-Musical, Madrid. 

A new buffo-opera, La Befana, music by Sig. Canti, has been 
produced at the Teatro Carcano, Milan. 

A new opera, L’ Amore d'un Mozo, music by Sig. Andreoli, is in 
preparation at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Herr Carl Pohling has succeeded Herr Eckhoff as professor of the 
pianoforte at the Conservatory, Sondershausen. 

There is a report that Mdlle Van Zandt will shortly marry a very 
wealthy Polish nobleman and retire from the stage. 

The Duke of Meiningen has refused to accept Herr Hans von 
Biilow’s resignation of his post as Ducal conductor. 

After leaving St Petersburgh, Tamberlik will, it is said, visit 
Vienna, and there, too, give some farewell concerts. 

Beethoven’s Fidelio is to be given next season at the Russian 
Operahouse, St Petersburgh, for the first time there. 

Mdme Céline Chaumont was to commence an engagement on the 
8rd inst.—to-day—at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid. 

The ballet of Coppélia, with Léo Delibes’ music, has been favour- 
ably received at the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The new ballet, Metempsicosis, by Armandi and Marenco, has 
achieved only a succés «/'estime at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 

A new buffo opera, Nanon, words by F. Zell, music by R. Genée, 
has been successfully produced at the old Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Johann Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem was performed on the 7th ult. 
for the first time in Pesth by the Society of the Friends of Music. 

Schumann's “ Favst Music” will shortly be performed, for the first 
time in its entirety in Belgium, at a concert of the Conservatory, 
Ghent. 

Mdme Geistinger leaves America on the 21st May, and opens on 
the 3rd June at the new Friedrich-Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater, 
Berlin. 

Don Teobaldo Power, Professor at the Escuela Nacional de Musica, 
Madrid, has been made a Commander of the Order of Isabel la 
Catolica. 

Mdme Artét-Padilla, and her husband, Sefior Padilla, accompanied 
by the pianist, Herr Schelling, are about to make a tour through 
Astrachan. 

The tenth general meeting of the St Cecilia Association for all 
German-speaking countries will be held in Mayence on the 5th and 
6th August. 

The Henry VIII. of M. Saint-Saéns, who himself witnessed the 


| performance the first night, has been brought out at the Thédtre du 


Capitole, Toulouse. 

A Roumanian buffo opera, J7atmanul Baltag, book by J. Negruzzi 
and Cargnali, music by E. Caudella, has been brought out with 
great applause at Bucharest. 

Villiers Stanford’s opera, Savonarola, given for the benefit of the 
conductor, Herr Sucher, achieved at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, 
a brilliant and well-merited success, 

We understand that F. Lichtenstein’s O Salutaris, which was sung 
by Mr Aynsley Cook last Sunday evening at St George’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, will shortly be published. 

On the 7th April, the centenary of Spohr’s birth, a memorial 
tablet was, by order of the Intendant of the Ducal Theatre, Bruns- 
wick, affixed to the house, No. 7, Egidien-Kirchhof, where the 
composer was born. 
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The Emperor of Germany has conferred the title of Commerzien- 
rath (Counselor of Commerce) on Herr Carl Bechstein, head of the 
well-known pianoforte manufactory in Berlin. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele, with Signore Bulicioff, Casaglia, 
Signor . Marconi and Castelmary in the e incipal parts, made a eep 
impression at the Teatro della Pergola, Florence. 

By-a decree of the President of the French yo the Muni- 
cipal School of Music at Havre has been constituted a branch of the 
National Conservatory of Music and Elocution, Paris. 

Sig. R. Boniccioli has completed an opera, Maria d’Orange— 
libretto as well as music—to performed next winter at the 
Teatro Principal, Valencia, Spain, where he is conductor. 

Mdlle Lillie Lehmann will appear as the heroine in Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, when that work is performed by the German 
company at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, this summer. 

In compliance with the wish of his many friends and admirers in 
Valencia, Sefior Arrieta attended the first performance, in the Teatro 
Principal there, of his exceptionally successful opera, San Franco de 
Sena. 

Dr Bernhard Scholz has undertaken temporarily the direction of 
the Riihl Association, Frankfort-on-the- Maine, in place of Herr 
Julius Kniese, who has gone as Town-Conductor to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and whose permanent successor in Frankfort has not yet been ap- 

ointed. 

. The pecuniary grant hitherto made for opera and buffo opera will, 
in future, be added to that voted for the drama at the National 
Theatre, Agram, on the ground that opera has never been properly 
executed there, and buffo opera is beneath the dignity of a National 
Theatre. 





SPRING. 


Released from Winter's icy chain Hark! hark! the songsters chant their 

The lo-voiced brooklet sings again, lays 

And gladly smiles each velvet plain, | Upon the tender green-leaved sprays 
Where myriad fair-lipped flowers | Of budding trees, that arch the ways 


are born ; Of smiling woodland, copse and 
| They wake from sleep, the rippling glade ; 
rills, The light-winged insects now are seen 


The downy dells, and green-clad hills, |To bask in sunlight’s silver sheen, 
And mossy nooks, where daffodils To dart o’er flowery meadows green, 
Unfold their yellow eups at morn. And loiter in the quiet shade. 





See plains bedecked with cowslip-flowers 
Now smiling in the morning hours, 
And daisy-piéd banks, and bowers 
Where cuckoo’s weleome note began ! 
Come, weary hearts, leave toil and care, 
Come, breathe the life-reviving air 
And view the scene of glory fair : 
’Tis Nature’s banquet spread for Man. 


Copyright. J. H. A. Hicks, 
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CHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART- r-SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 


1. Duleedomum. §8.A.T.B, “4 oe Sir G, A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. we oa ld. 
3. The girl I've left behind me, 8.A.T.B. ea a 1d. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B.  . ibe eee 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and wry AZBB. ... ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B. ... pm por .. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. ais oe coe Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) -.. 6d, 
10, Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. . Brinley Richards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8 8.1.T.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d 
12. Faggot- binders’ Chorus... ee a poe ma Gounod 4d 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) one Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus _... a iad ton eos Be ... Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave Maria... see eee .. Areade!t 1d. 


Mendelssohn 1d. 
Sir J. Benedict 2d. 
J.L. Hatton 2d, 
Henry Smart 2d. 


16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8 A. . B. 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.4 
18, The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. .T.B. 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T B. 





20. Spring's Return, 8.A.T.B. on one en cal »» 2d. 
21. An old Church oe 8.A.T.B. pia pol ati pa 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... “ a oe aa ”» 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B... ae we on oan a 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn wind. S.A.T.B. ... os a a pa 2d. 
25. Orwheus with his lute. 8.8.8. ... ons oo Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8,A.A. ual “a ld. 


27. This is my own, my native land. “S.A.7.B. am 


Sir G. 4. Macfarren ld. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8. A.T.B. a 


Dr Rimbault 2d. 


29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... oa oi pa aa ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. naa ae “ia a a ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. a arms 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8. 8.8. <.. oe sae « Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare spirits, 8.8.3. ae poe pee ‘Bir G. A. Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B.... oo Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. _ ... sas a - 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B.  ... aes eco oon ae Kiieken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering stir. S8.A.T.B. . aa ites par aie va 2d, 
38, When first the primrose. 8.A.T. Be sz aes aa “ ™ 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. sa we a ‘aa a ld. 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B.... oun pe Rossini 4d. 

:. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern =~ on one ots -. Gill 2d. 
42, Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B.. : —~ Richards 2d, 
43. "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B... ..  G@.A. Osborne 2d. 
41. A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B 2d. 
15, O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Bagitto). va "Rossini 2d. 
46, The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B. 4 SirG. A. Macfarren 14d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. “ ld. 
48, The Lord is my —_— — 8.4.7.B. G.’A. Osborne 2d. 
49, Te Deum in F.. jee pom a eee Jackson 2d. 
50. Te Deum in F.. ia uae i pe pia Nares 2d. 
51. Charity (La Carita). me AY OE He Rossini 4d. 
52, Cordelia, A.T.T.B. sa one ooo @.A. Osborne 4d. 


Walter Hay 2d. 
A. Randegger 4d. 
Edmund Rogers 4d. 


53, Iknow. 8.A.T.B. 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Friolin) 
55. The Offertory Sentences 


56. The Red-Cross Knight wae ose den pie ac ... Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Crow eee eee os .. Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The ‘Carnovale”  ... eee see sae oe . Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .. oes ere ... Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel of ae dea’, 8 ad ma? Henry Leslie 20, 


61. Offertory Sentences . E. Sauerbrey 4d. 


The Resurrection 


2 a6 ©. Villiers Stanford 64. 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong .. 


ae Nigel and W. M. Lutz 4a, 


61, The Men of Wales ... eee a a senor Richards 24 
65. Dame Durden... = a a “a al . ld 
66. A little farm well tilled... pen “ae oss * Hook id 
67. There was a simple maiden eco Sir @. A. Macfarren 14. 
68, Fair Hebe me 3 ue one see ” 1d. 
69. Once I loved a maiden f ir “aa one pas pe ld. 
70, The jovial Man of Kent... a “a seo se ld. 
71. The Oak and the Ash ° jad eee <i ‘a = 

a. 


72. Heart of Oak . ‘ ae F ¥ a 
73, Come * o sunset tree... me a 
May. 8.A.T.B. W. F. Banks 2d. 


74. 
75. Pure, K.. ely innocence saa Re di Lah we) Chorus for female 
voices oe . Massenet 4d, 


76. A Love Idyl. SATB... ons _ ae oa R. Terry 2d, 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T. B. éa <n —- ‘Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean .. Thomas J. Dude ney 2d, 
79. Our merry boys at sea ai ns . Yarwood 2d. 
80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). “B. A.T B. aes Ber!i ioz 3d. 
81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (// Dem nio) ... ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 
32. Hymn of Nature < oe ... Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part- “Songs, No. D ad W. Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part- ae No. ” see 4d. 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... soe see * "Haydn 4d. 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.C. > see Joseph Robinson 4d, 
87. The bright-hair'd Morn. ATT.B. Theodor L. Clemens 34. 
88, Oh, Rest (Vell/eda) C. H. Lenepveu 4d. 


89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. abe O. G. Elsasser a 
Da. 


90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. ns - 
91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas as Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 2d, 


92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T ps pe 
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NOTICES OF 


Morning Post.—‘One of the most remarkable and valuable 
musical publications recently given to the world is ‘Stephen Heller's 
Special Studies on the works of Chopin.’ Heller's own compositions 
for the pianoforte are so replete with masterly grace, so full of that 
true educational power which leads the pupil insensibly almost to 
acquire accurate taste, just judgment, and artistic appreciation for 
the labours of others that they form a most attractive preparation 
for the works of all composers of all grades of style, without in any 
way lessening the interest which can be taken in themselves. When, 
therefore, he makes—as in this instance—a series of Studies in- 
tended as a preparation to a particular composer, every musician 
is fully prepared to regard the work as of more than common value. 
That this is the case, the music pages themselves show to those who 
peruse them. They present in a form such a ‘gloss’ in music as 
Ruskin has done for Turner in painting.” 


The Graphic.—“The highest praise and the warmest thanks of 
the musical public are due to Stephen Heller for his ‘ Special Studies 
on the works of Chopin,’ twenty-one in number. We find in these 
Studies all the special features of the great composer’s style and 
composition faithfully reproduced and made familiar to us. We 
most earnestly advise all students who wish to enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of Chopin’s works to master these Studies first, they 
will then appreciate the models from whence they are taken.” 


The Queen.—‘*The work has evidently had M. Heller’s most 
earnest thought and careful finish, and what these are no one 
unacquainted with the work of this most painstaking of writers can 
estimate. Each Study illustrates one figure or idea, and upon this 
M. Heller has ingeniously grafted matter of his own, so that the 
world may judge what would have been the use to which he would 
have put Chopin’s ideas had they first occurred to himself. One of 
the most effective of the series is that upon the first Study in C, by 
Chopin, in which the unbroken series of arpeggi in the original 
is interrupted with an effect as quaint as it is fresh. Another 
number which strikes us particularly is that founded upon the 
scherzo of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, to which is appended as a 
trio a well-constructed idea built upon the Study No. 11, in E flat. 
We might cite many other happy examples of M. Stephen Heller’s 





THE PRESS. 


ingenious treatment, but enough has been said to educe the interest 
of the work, which, coming from the pen of one of the most refined 
of living writers for the pianoforte, should commend itself to every 
amateur of taste and culture.” 

Derby and Derbyshire Gazette. —‘‘ The work in question is one of 
the most interesting and important which has been presented for 
some time. Famous asa writer of studies the composer by these 
Etudes under notice pays a high tribute to the genius of Chopin. 
Coming at the present time, when the musical atmosphere of the 
country has been charged with the utterances of the Polish master ; 
when, led by Vladimir de Pachmann, the prominent pianists of the 
day have given the compositions of Chopin a conspicuous place in 
the programmes—the appearance of this new work is opportune. 
It is only reasonable to think that with the facilities which have 
recently been afforded them of hearing the music of Chopin, amateurs 
will be induced to take a deeper interest in it than they did before. 
They will have to prepare themselves to encounter extraordinary 
technical difficulties, and it is to help this class of students that 
M. Heller has designed his work. The work, while it will lead toa 
further study of Chopin, is also calculated to add to the renown of 
Heller, and to increase the interest in his own music.” 


The Era.—** The idea is an excellent one, and all who are familiar 
with the works of Stephen Heller will understand how well qualified 
he is to carry out his plan. At the same time it must not be under- 
stood that these Studies are mere copies of Chopin. They are 
written in the composer’s own style, and are frequently most elegant 
and original, only they always keep in view the special purpose for 
which they were composed. The pianoforte student will heartily 
welcome these choice and brilliant studies.” 


The Music Trades Review.—‘* The idea is admirable, and it has 
been carried out by M. Heller with all his accustomed skill and 
elegance. Of course, the figure on which each Study is constructed 
is borrowed from some composition of Chopin ; but nevertheless the 
music is in many instances fresh and charming, as well as thoroughly 
well qualified to fulfil its purpose. The Studies are for advanced 
players, and it is safe to predict that they will quickly gain a place 
among standard works of their class.” 
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